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HE terms of Mr. Lloyd George’s verbal reply to 
the German Peace overtures appear to have 
given very general satisfaction. Formally 
he did not close the door to further discussion ; 
actually he made it perfectly clear that Great Britain, 
in full agreement with her Allies, is not prepared to 
discuss peace except on a basis which Germany cannot 
conceivably be willing to accept at this moment. Mr. 
Asquith or Viscount Grey might have phrased his 
reply differently, but the substance and the purport 
of what they or any other statesman, speaking for this 
country, would have said must have been the same. 
For differences of opinion on the subject are much more 
imaginary than real. The discussion as to whether 
the German overtures should be rejected outright or 
not, concerned matters of form rather than of substance. 
“ Restitution, Reparation, and Guarantees against 
repetition’ is a formula upon which all parties are 
agreed. There might be some dispute as to what is 
intended by “ guarantees.” But “restitution” and 
“reparation” are plain words, with plain meanings ; 
and they mean the public acknowledgment of defeat by 
y- Consequently, since Germany is not yet 
defeated, this formula, no matter in how calm and 
conciliatory a tone it may be uttered, implies the definite 
rejection of the proposal to negotiate. 
* * * 

Mr. Lloyd George demanded that Germany should 
state clearly the basis on which she proposed to negotiate, 
and Mr. Asquith echoed the demand. If Germany 
considers it worth while to reply, she will certainly not 


offer any such statement, for she can make none that 
would not embarrass her either at home or else in the 
neutral countries whose opinion she wishes to influence 
in her favour. And in the same way, though for slightly 
different reasons, the Allies also would be obliged to 
decline to be the first to lay down concrete proposals. 
Neither side can be blamed for this reticence. The 
truth is that all talk of negotiations at the present 
moment—whether it be Germany offering peace or the 
Allies pretending to consider it—must necessarily be 
unreal and insincere, because it does not correspond with 
the facts of the situation. The Allies, who are capable 
of making a military effort enormously greater than any 
they have yet made, believe that Germany can be 
defeated. Germany on her part, hitherto victorious, 
knows that she and her allies have passed the zenith of 
their power, and that at the very best, though she may 
be able to stave off a decision for an indefinite time, 
she can never improve upon her present position. The 
issues at stake being what they are, it is impossible to 
imagine peace being made on the basis of such a situa- 
tion; and we see no object at all in endeavouring 
to deceive either ourselves or the world with a more 
optimistic view. 
*” * * 

The crux, of course, is in the East and South-east. 
It may be assumed that Germany is willing to evacuate 
France and Belgium. She would most probably be 
willing to do so as a preliminary to negotiations if she 
were guaranteed immunity from attack during the 
retreat. The rumour that she might even be ready to 
offer some sort of compensation to Belgium may be 
baseless, but is quite credible. What is not credible 
is that, short of actual defeat, she would be willing to 
abandon her conquests in Russia and in the Balkans. 
On the question of her future Eastern frontier public 
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opinion in Germany is practically unanimous—as it 
never was about annexations in the West. In the East 
there is to be no restitution. The Baltic provinces of 
Poland are to be retained. The Frankfurter Zeitung, 
which, outside the Socialist Press, is the most moderate 
and “liberal ’’ newspaper in Germany, claims that— 

military strategy has here performed the miracle of solving a 
world-political problem. Russia is confronted with the fact that 
the result of the war thus far has placed a boundary line to 


Russian policy. Peaceful relations with Russia can henceforth 
only be conceived if Russian statesmen acknowledge this fact. 


* * * 

Nothing could be plainer than this ; which it may be 
said represents the views of all parties in Germany, 
except perhaps the Socialist Minority, and represents 
also the undoubted intentions of the German Govern- 
ment. The same is true concerning Serbia, which, if 
it were restored in its integrity, would block Germany’s 
road into Asia. Germany’s ideas of what is necessary 
to ensure her “security”? and “free development ” 
in these directions are in no way secret. If, however, 
the Allies thought it desirable—as in some respects it 
is—to give further public proof of the impossibility of 
negotiating with the Central Powers at the present 
time, all they have to do is to enquire whether Germany 
and her allies are willing to treat on the basis of the 
complete evacuation of all occupied territories. An 
enquiry of this kind, however, would be a mere tactical 
manceuvre on the part of the Allies, since it would 
convey scarcely anything of the real objects for which 
they are fighting. And, on the whole, we doubt whether 
the Allies stand to gain anything in the eyes of civilis- 
ation by descending to such verbal tactics at this junc- 
ture. Our aims are as just and as worthy of sacrifices 
to-day as they were two years ago. The whole world 
knows what they are and knows that we have not 
attained them. That being so, there is less than no 
reason why we should fear to accept our full share of 
responsibility for the continuance of the struggle. 

* * * 

Meanwhile the Germans are busily engaged in trying 
to circumvent the difficulties which they have created 
for themselves by their attempt to constitute an “ inde- 
pendent” Poland that is to have neither unity nor 
independence. The Polish papers of December 7th 
publish a decree, issued in the names of the German 
and Austrian Emperors, creating a Provisional Polish 
Council of State, to consist of 25 members, 15 for the 
German and 10 for the Austrian sphere of occupation. 
The members are to be appointed by the Emperors ; 
but considering the drift of the preceding negotiations, 
it seems likely that the appointments will be made in 
accordance with the wishes of the existing “ National 
Council ’’—the organ of the Polish activist parties. 
The Provisional Council is “‘ to co-operate in the creation 
of further State institutions in the Kingdom of Poland,” 
and especially “to draft a scheme for a common 
representative institution for the two spheres of occupa- 
tion’ and “to prepare the organisation of a Polish 
administration”; also “to co-operate with the chief 
commander of the Central Powers in the work of forming 
a Polish army.” The mandate of the Provisional 
Council is to terminate when the new “ representative 





body of the nation’ has met. Thus the Polish activists 
have succeeded in extorting some concessions from the 
Germans: the “ Constitution’ which von Beseler, the 
Governor of Warsaw, sought to impose on them by his 
order of November 12th has been silently dropped, 
and a share has been conceded to them in the framing 
of their new Constitution. 
* * * 

What this share will really amount to remains to be 
seen. The Polish activist leaders appear to be in a 
fairly strong position, since Germany wants something 
which she cannot get without their help. On the other 
hand, the price which Germany is prepared to pay is 
by no means unlimited; a Polish Government and a 
Polish army which were not wholly and irrevocably 
under her control would be as much a danger to her as 
an advantage. It is a significant fact, duly noted no 
doubt in Warsaw, that the draftsmen of the new decree 
have evidently taken the greatest care to avoid using 
the very words “ Government” or “ Diet.” Instead 
they have employed clumsy and ambiguous circumlocu- 
tions such as “State institutions,” ‘“ representative 
body,” and so on. It is also to be observed that before 
even these “ institutions’ are created a Polish army is 
to be raised. The Provisional Government is to “ co- 
operate’ in forming it at once, as its first business. 
It is evident that the Polish activists are ready enough 
to negotiate with the German authorities on amicable 
terms; but whether the negotiations will ultimately 
come to anything depends on many factors, and amongst 
others no doubt on the reception which the Allies have 
given to the German peace overtures. We should not 
be surprised to hear that the National Council was 
stiffening its terms again. In any case the formation 
of any considerable Polish army is still a pretty distant 
prospect. 

* * * 

One of the questions that have got to be decided by 
the war is whether in the future civilisation intends to 
tolerate that conception of human rights which is 
embodied in the German submarine campaign against 
merchant ships. The series of articles founded on official 
information which Mr. Alfred Noyes is contributing to 
the Press just now, describing the bald facts of various 
typical cases of submarine warfare, will be of real value 
if they serve to remind us—and America, too, we hope, 
—of what exactly that German conceptionis. The circum- 
stances of the sinking of the Falaba nearly two years 
ago produced a profound sensation of horror throughout 
the world. To-day we have almost forgotten that emo- 
tion, and the extent to which we have forgotten it is the 
measure of the extent by which the standards of civilisa- 
tion have been dragged down by German “ ruthless- 
ness.” We are most of us scarcely conscious that for non- 
combatants and neutrals to be wounded or killed by 
shell fire, and then to be left in open boats to be frozen 
or starved or drowned, is an almost everyday occurrence ; 
for the newspapers have largely ceased to record such 
happenings. Yet to overlook or forget them is to 
acquiesce in a permanent degradation of the world’s 
ideals of human conduct. 

ae * cd 


We do not yet know how exactly Mr. Lloyd George 
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proposes to set about the “ mobilisation of the labour 
reserves of the country.”” It is presumably to men over 
military age that he mainly refers, for there are not 
many fit men to be got under forty-one, and on these, in 
so far as they are not “ indispensable,” the Army has 
certainly the first claim. To begin with, we are to have 
a scheme of volunteering for industrial service, pre- 
sumably of men of any age, on the lines of the Munitions 
Volunteers, who were promised Separation Allowances 
on the Army scale, and a guaranteed minimum wage of 
—we believe—27s. per week, or such other higher wage 
as might be the standard in the occupation to which 
they were assigned. Men are scarcer now, and food 
prices are higher, so that the Lord Mayor of Birmingham 
will have to offer a higher guaranteed minimum if he 
is to attract from private service the 100,000 gardeners 
and the 200,000 motor-car drivers on whom Mr. Lloyd 
George has his eye. It would be a grave tactical error 
to make the invitation to volunteer a failure through 
not offering the full market rate of pay for competent 
men. 
* * *k 

If sufficient volunteers are not forthcoming, Mr. 
Lloyd George definitely foreshadows compulsion. To 
that there can on principle be no objection; nor in 
practice, provided compulsion is administered with even 
justice to all classes, and provided the service required 
is really national service—service, that is to say, from 
which every element of private profit-making has been 
eliminated. Measures to deal with profiteering were 
also foreshadowed by Mr. Lloyd George; but how 
drastic they will be remains to be seen. It should be 
clearly understood that in this connection no further 
“imitation ’’ of profits will be of any use. Profit- 
making (as distinguished from a fixed return on capital) 
must cease absolutely in all undertakings to which com- 
pulsory labour is to be supplied. ‘* Labour ”’ will stand 
a great deal to win the war, but on this point there ought 
not to be, and we believe will not be, any compromise. 
The “necessities of the war’ do not include any 
necessity of permitting private profit in indispensable 
work. To set up machinery similar to that of the 
Military Service Acts with a view to forcing men into 
private employment would be deliberately and wantonly 
to invite revolt. For such employment would be not 
national service, but, in a plain word, slavery—no more 
to be tolerated by free men in war than at any other 
time. If, therefore, the Government wishes to be in a 
position to impose industrial compulsion—if and when 
it may be necessary—the sooner they set about dis- 
posing once and for all of the question of war-profits, 
and for that matter of all surplus unearned incomes, 
the better. 

aS a oe 

The Government, though it appears to be ready to enrol 
us all in industry, is apparently still unable to enforce 
the payment of even full subsistence wages to women 
on war work. The new Order of the Ministry of 
Munitions, which, though dated October 27th, has only 
Just been published in the Labour Gazette, is, indeed, a 
great improvement on anything yet issued for women’s 
work. It fixes the rate for adult workers by time at 
44d. per hour and the standard for piecework at 4d. per 


hour, rightly requiring the piecework earnings of women 
of “ordinary ability” to reach “time and a third” 
each week. Moreover, it secures overtime and Sunday 
pay. But, unfortunately, the Order repeats the mistake 
of its predecessor in fixing, not minimum rates only, but 
also maximum rates (apart from existing wages and 
special ability). Jt is a penal offence for any employer 
to pay higher rates. Thus, we first justify the payment 
of women at half the rates of men because of their 
weakness in the Labour market ; and we then make it 
a punishable offence for any employer, however scarce 
the women may be, to pay them the market rate if it 
happens to rise above a certain figure. 
* * * 

What is worse, the Order does not apply to all women 
engaged on war work, or on munitions, or even in 
Controlled Establishments—the Legal Minimum of 
£1 per week promised by Mr. Lloyd George a year ago is 
thus still denied. The new Order, like the last, applies 
only to some thousands of firms enumerated in a schedule 
which is not published. This fact explains the continu- 
ance, in spite of all the Government declarations, of the 
scandalous rates quoted by Miss Macarthur in Wednes- 
day’s Times, and applicable to many thousands of 
women—Scottish munition workers getting only from 
8s. 9d. to 13s. 8d. per week, London makers of ammu- 
nition boxes getting only between 3d. and 4d. per hour, 
women earning only 2?d. per hour for work on which 
men were paid 9}d. per hour—and this with food prices 
80 per cent. above those of 1914. We invite the new 
Minister of Labour to make the new Order universally 
applicable throughout Great Britain for all women in 
Establishments to which the Munitions Act has been 
applied, and to all other women on Government work, 

* cad * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—The Manchester 
Guardian alone has associated the “ mention of peace ” 
with the need of an Irish settlement. It argues that a 
peace not fully decisive and unaccompanied by a Home 
Rule settlement satisfactory to Nationalist aspirations 
may well throw Ireland into the welter of foreign in- 
trigue in the future. Therefore, the duty of Ulster and 
England is plain: they must hasten to conciliate the 
Nationalists. This development of opinion might almost 
be represented as justifying the Sinn Feiners who at the 
beginning of the war urged that Ireland would most 
profit by not wholly identifying herself with the Allies ! 
But the general public here (which is still mainly pro- 
Ally) has not yet thought out the subject, and the 
German peace démarche created little interest, except 
in circles appertaining to Sinn Fein, where an inde- 
cisive peace is favoured first for humanitarian reasons, 
and secondly for the reason, as alleged, that a com- 
pletely victorious England would treat Ireland like dirt. 
Unionists, however, anticipate a complete victory for the 
Allies, which is to be followed, some of them say, by 
very evil days for this little island. Unless Ireland 
throws her last 100,000 men into the struggle, she will 
forfeit, cries the Unionist Jrish Times, all claim to con- 
sideration on the day of triumph, and not even her 
legitimate requirements will be conceded to her. These 
Unionists seem to agree with the Sinn Feiners in their 
view of the British character. 
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VERDUN 


IX months ago it was said that the defence of 
S Verdun would be for ever one of the most 
glorious episodes in the long history of France. 
To-day we can add another epithet and say that it will 
be one of the most brilliant. A magnificently stubborn 
defence against overwhelming odds has been turned 
into a great victory—still against odds. There was a 
moment—on the morning of Saturday, February 26th, 
when the Germans first swarmed over the crest of 
Douaumont—when all seemed to be lost. The Ger- 
mans seemed to have succeeded in turning the last 
defensive position. Had they done so, not only Verdun 
but the whole French army defending the salient on 
the eastern bank of the Meuse must at once have fallen 
into their hands. And after that—who can tell what 
would have happened? It was the second great 
critical moment of the war; and as in the first—at the 
battle of the Marne—the situation was saved by the 
desperate determination and the extraordinary military 
aptitude of the French Army. A great improvised 
counter-attack was successful. It is doubtful whether 
there is any other army which could have saved such a 
situation. A British or a Russian army might have 
died where it stood—but that would not have been 
enough. A German army—to judge by its behaviour 
in similar situations on a minor scale—would have been 
temporarily paralysed. From that time onwards for 
many weeks the struggle was severe and critical in the 
extreme ; Verdun was often in danger ; but the integrity 
of the French line was never again seriously threatened. 
The German attack continued with almost unabated 
vigour for five months, only ceasing when the battle of 
the Somme was in full swing. 

Now we have the sequel. In two attacks, one de- 
livered seven weeks ago, and the other on Saturday 
last, the French have regained not only all they have 
lost, east of the Meuse, since February 26th, but a great 
deal more besides ; and regained it at a price which is 
probably not a fiftieth of what the Germans paid for it. 
In last week’s attack the German infantry losses are 
estimated to have amounted to the personnel of two 
whole divisions. The French losses, on the other hand, 
were almost incredibly small. It is very approximately 
true that every hundred French soldiers who took part in 
the attack captured over thirty Germans and put 
another thirty out of action. Taking into account the 
scale of the battle and the conditions under which it was 
fought, it was without doubt the most remarkable 
military achievement of the war. 

But for all its heroism and its brilliance the French 
Army has yet to win throughout the world the recog- 
nition which belongs to it. Before the war there were 
a certain number of foreign military critics—Colonel 
Repington, we believe, was amongst them—who con- 
sidered that the French Army was definitely superior 
to the German. The whole course of the war has 
confirmed that opinion and placed it beyond reasonable 
doubt. For twenty days in 1914 the French Army— 
shockingly unprepared for its task—retreated before 
superior forces. Then it turned and drove them back ; 


and since then it has never lost the consciousness of its 





superiority, as regards the military ability of its leaders 
no Jess than as regards the quality of its rank and file. 
The great and resounding military successes of the 
Germans in the East have tended to obscure the fact 
that from the battle of the Marne to the present day, 
whenever they have had to meet French generals, 
French guns, and French poilus their failure has been 
complete. Throughout the war the Germans have had 
the advantage of being able to learn their battle tactics 
in the West and put them into practice in the East 
against foes whom their mechanical resources enabled 
them easily to overmatch. The battle of Gorlice, when 
the Russian front was broken in May, 1915, was, judged 
by its immediately obvious results, one of the decisive 
battles of history; but measured by the ability it 
required in its organisers and the fighting quality in the 
rank and file it made no such demands as did contem- 
porary French efforts in the West. As for the recent 
overrunning of Rumania, regarded as a military feat, 
it was child’s play in comparison with what the French 
did at Verdun on Friday. In these things it is hard 
enough even for those of us who are following every 
phase of the operations with the closest attention to 
attain a true perspective. How much less can we 
expect a balanced judgment from the neutral world ? 
Only when the war in the West becomes a war of move- 
ment will the qualities of the military machine which 
France has created be fully understood. 

For that day France must still wait; but already 
she has won not only the affection but the profound 
respect of that large section of the British race, gathered 
from all over the world, which is fighting beside her on 
French soil. The alliance of France and England has 
developed into such a deep and seemingly natural 
national friendship that it is hard to imagine that we 
should ever again be enemies. But if such a thing 
could be supposed it is safe to say that our own Army 
would have less confidence in itself matched against the 
French than matched against any other army it knows 
of. That, after all, is only in accordance with history. 
The French have always been the greatest military 
nation in Europe. And if before the war any of us 
had any doubts as to whether it was still so, they may 
perhaps be forgiven, for is it not true that the French 
themselves shared those doubts? The psychology of 
nations is a study that is full of unsolved and maybe 
insoluble problems. But no one can doubt that, with 
nations as with individuals, the full and continuous 
development of their intellectual and social life, in the 
widest sense, depends by some vital connection on the 
consciousness of holding a secure position in the world 
and the ability to maintain it. The tragedy of France 
before the war was that she seemed temporarily to 
have lost that consciousness. In moments of inter- 
national stress it was a note of desperate defiance 
rather than a note of confidence that the world detected 
in her attitude. Forty-six years ago she had been 
crushed ; and that by an enemy whom at bottom she 
despised. It was a humiliation which she could not 
forget, even though new generations had grown up who 
did not remember the time when Alsace and Lorraine 
had been French provinces. Just as German life was 
immensely stimulated by the events of 1870, so French 
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life was depressed. And, with that lack of generosity 
which is the least lovable feature of the German char- 
acter, the victors industriously circulated a theory that 
the French were a “ decadent’ people. Intrinsically 
it was a doctrine so foolish that it deserved attention 
from nobody. But unfortunately by dint of sheer 
reiteration it obtained a certain credence not only in 
Germany and elsewhere, but even in France. Every 
Frenchman knew that France had had a great past, 
but only some believed that she had a great future. 
And the very forebodings of the pessimists increased 
whatever danger there may have been. If the first 
German onslaught in 1914 had been successful, Paris 
had fallen, and the whole of France overrun once more 
by Uhlans, it is a matter for speculation whether the 
French spirit could have survived such a blow or 
whether France would have declined to a position in 
Europe approximating to that of Spain—with all the 
loss to the esthetic and intellectual life of the world which 
such a fall would inevitably have involved. An idle 
speculation perhaps; but what is certain is that for 
forty-four years France lived under a cloud whose 
shadow penetrated and to some extent devitalised 
almost every department of her national life. It is 
true that in the last decade there has been a certain 
renascence taking place in France, but it was essentially 
a sectional and intellectualist rather than a national 
movement, and its origins were largely Royalist and 
Catholic. We heard a good deal even in England in 
the years immediately preceding the war of “ The New 
France,’ but it was not until the battle of the Marne 
that the new France was born. 

Such a view may seem to be a glorification of war. 
In reality it is only a recognition of the fact—which is a 
truism—that some of the evils wrought by war may 
be cured by war. And who knowing France to-day 
can doubt that one at least of the greatest evils wrought 
by the war of 1870 has been cured by the war of 1914-16 ? 
The French people are still passing through a terrible 
trial, but the moral issue of it is not in doubt. Even if 
they were not to regain their lost provinces, the humilia- 
tion of the loss is wiped out and could never again 
oppress them. They have shown themselves fully 
able to defend their country under the most disadvan- 
tageous circumstances. No one again can threaten 
their existence as German writers openly threatened it 
before the war. The shadow of the fear of Germany 
has passed away. France still hates the “ Boche,” but 
there is not a French peasant who any longer fears 
him. And the hatred itself, not being rooted in fear as 
it once was, is a quite different emotion, less respectful 
perhaps and less permanent. What the lifting of the 
cloud will show, how the renascence of the spirit of 
France will express itself after the war, we cannot tell; 
but that it will be very evident, and that its conse- 
quences will be far-reaching, seems to be one of the 
few results of the war that are already certainties. And 
the symbol of all this is Verdun. For the whole history 
of the victorious defence of Verdun is a story of the 
triumph of such a combination of qualities, of intellect, 
of organising power, of prolonged restraint, of national 
cohesion, and above all of unconquerable moral force, 
as could not be exhibited by a people that was not still 





one of the two or three great nations of the world. 
The moral of Verdun is that if the France of 1916 
is decadent, then we had all best be decadents ! 


CAN PEACE EVER BE 
PREMATURE ? 


EOPLE who believe in non-resistance and 
condemn participation in war often amplify 


their opinion into a corollary to the effect that 
wars “settle nothing’ and are always inconclusive. 
The further corollary of this is that no peace can ever 
be premature. But oddly enough, while the root-creed 
of non-resistance remains that of a microscopic minority 
in civilised countries, the derivative dogmas that war 
is always inconclusive and peace should always be 
embraced, whenever and under whatever auspices it 
presents itself, find semi-acceptance in immensely wider 
circles. As a great conflict drags out its weary length, 
as its tale of losses and destruction grows ever more 
impressive, as the see-saw of military hopes and dis- 
appointments suggests to the civilian public (which 
can form little idea of their relative importance, and is 
more hindered than helped in doing so by its Press) that 
the struggle is a fruitless stalemate, there is always a 
large body of respectable opinion, not pacifist by original 
conviction, which comes to be _half-unconsciously 
dominated by this tendency. Its adherents often 
include people who were bellicose at the outset. At a 
certain stage they get tired and sickened; they start 
saying to themselves that after all every war ends in 
mutual negotiation; that when hostilities had just 
broken out negotiation became impracticable for a 
while ; but that, as soon as one side has been brought 
to approach the other, that other will incur a great 
blood-guiltiness if it does not reciprocate the approach 
and end the bloodshed as speedily as possible. 

Such opinion is rather instinctive than rational; it 
translates a deep but unanalysed feeling straight into a 
rule of practice. It flourishes best on neutral soil or, 
in belligerent countries, among those who have not 
passed through the fire of realities. Among present 
belligerents it is chiefly observable in these sheltered 
islands ; where, though very far from dominant, it is 
wider spread than would be gathered from the Press. 
But its serious political importance is in the United 
States. We may remark that, considered as a per- 
manent factor in human affairs, it is certainly one to 
encourage aggressors. For aggression in the nature 
of things is swift, while retribution is slow; and if 
every war is to be ended as soon as one of two com- 
batants is willing, it will usually end in favour of the 
aggressor, who will thus be enabled to garner his gains 
before retribution overtakes him. 

The solid answer to these views is simply that of 
history. Mankind’s records of its past experience no 
more countenance the notion that peace can never be 
premature than they do the obverse notion, that wars 
are always inconclusive. On the contrary, the attitude 
of those who stood out against a peace-offer on the 
ground of prematurity has often been most conspicuously 
endorsed by subsequent events, both in cases where their 
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advice was followed and in cases where it was not. 
Instances are common enough in quite modern history ; 
and we propose to recall three as examples. 

At the beginning of 1800 Napoleon made overtures to 
Pitt for peace. Pitt rejected them, and in a famous 
speech delivered in the House of Commons on Feb- 
ruary 8rd explained why. His view was that the then 
Government of France, a military despotism, which had 
shown that it had no limit to its appetites and no scruple 
of good faith or morality in trying to satisfy them, was 
not a Power with which any durable peace could be 
concluded. His argument is singularly like much that 
is advanced regarding Germany to-day, as the following 
passage may illustrate : 

In compromise and treaty with such a power, placed in such 
hands as now exercise it, and retaining the means of annoyance 
which it now possesses, I see little hope of permanent security. 
I see no possibility at this moment of concluding such a peace as 
would justify that liberal intercourse which is the essence of real 
amity ; no chance of terminating the expenses or the anxicties 
of war, or of restoring to us any of the advantages of established 
tranquillity. And as a sincere lover of peace I cannot be content 
with its nominal attainment ; I must be desirous of pursuing that 
system which promises to attain in the end the permanent enjoy- 
ment of its solid and substantial blessings for this country and for 
Europe. As a sincere lover of peace, I will not sacrifice it by 
grasping at the shadow, when the reality is not substantially 
within my reach. Cur igitur pacem nolo? quia infida est, quia 
periculosa, quia esse non potest. 


Now, any of us reading this speech between, say, 1900 
and 1914 might have been disposed to ask, if it were not, 
after all, somewhat extreme, somewhat Jingo, too 
alien from the compromising spirit which undoubtedly 
is in many matters the hall-mark of the statesman. 
But mark the sequel. In March, 1801, Pitt resigned 
(on account of George III.’s refusal to sanction Catholic 
Emancipation in Ireland); and in October, 1802, his 
successor, Addington (who had been unable to prevent 
Pitt’s great Continental alliance from breaking up), 
made the Peace of Amiens with Napoleon. What 
happened? Exactly what Pitt had predicted in the speech 
which we have quoted. Napoleon used the peace simply 
in order to prepare another war; and as soon as his 
preparations to conquer England were complete, he at- 
tacked her again without provocation. Premature peace 
led straight to a war longer, more arduous, more perilous 
than the earlier one was, or than any uninterrupted 
continuation of the earlier one could easily have been. 

Our second instance shall also be Napoleonic. In 
January, 1814, the poet Southey wrote what Dowden 
(not a critic over-fond of superlatives) describes as 
“perhaps the loftiest chaunt of political invective, 
inspired by moral indignation, which our literature 
possesses,” the Ode written during the Negotiations with 
Buonaparte. It is, in truth, a very powerful utterance. 
Its theme is that no pact with Napoleon will be of any 
use unless it vindicates outraged morality before the 
world in full; and that since he has broken all pacts, 
the only way to restore peace is not merely to dethrone 
him, but to remove him altogether from society and the 
power of harming it : 


Who counsels peace at this momentous hour, 

When God hath given deliverance to the oppressed, 
And to the injured power ? 

Who counsels peace, when Vengeance like a flood 


Rolls on, no longer now to be repressed ; 
When innocent blood 
From the four corners of the world cries out 
For justice upon one accursed head ; 
When Freedom hath her holy banners spread 
Over all nations, now in one just cause 
United ; when with one sublime accord, 
Europe throws off the yoke abhorr’d, 
And Loyalty and Faith and Ancient Laws 
Follow the avenging sword ? 


The ode, as it proceeds, exhibits a parallelism, which is 
really extraordinary, with the Allied indictment of the 
Prussian militarist rulers in the present war : 
But Evil was his Good ; 
For all too long in blood had he been nurst . . . 
Remorseless, godless, full of fraud and lies, 
And black with murders and with perjuries .. . 
For by what names shall Right and Wrong be known ? 
What new and courtly phrases must we feign 
For Falsehood, Murder, and all monstrous crimes, 
If that perfidious Corsican maintain 
Still his detested reign ? 
And so on ad libitum with a burning appeal to the 
French people (just as some would appeal to the Ger- 
mans now) to rise against their governors and refuse 
any longer to be the oppressed tools of oppression ; and 
with some modern parallels which are almost ludicrous, 
such as a concluding list of Cavell-Fryatt crimes. Now 
here, again, anyone reading the Ode between 1900 and 
1914 might have judged it better poetry than statesman- 
ship. But what, as a matter of fact, happened ? 
Southey’s advice was not eventually taken by the Allied 
Governments. When they made peace later in the year, 
they left Napoleon his freedom and even a sovereignty, 
though only that of the island of Elba. And with what 
result ? Within less than a year Napoleon was back in 
Paris as Emperor, and the whole peril had to be faced 
over again. Every life lost at Ligny, Quatre Bras, and 
Waterloo bloodily approved the wisdom of Southey’s 
seemingly extreme judgment. 

Our third illustration shall be that from the American 
Civil War, which was so strikingly worked out a few 
weeks ago by the New York Tribune. When Lincoln 
stood for the Presidency the second time in 1864, the 
military situation bore some striking resemblance to 
the present. The armies of the Southern States, under 
generals of high genius (Lee, perhaps, almost the very 
highest), had won most of the battles for three years, and 
stood on their enemies’ soil. Not even the appointment 
of Grant as Commander-in-Chief had availed, so far, to 
bring victory to the standards of the Union. The 
Southerners were suffering much from the blockade, but 
they were not yet actually starving. Under these 
circumstances the Democratic Convention in August, 
1864, adopted a resolution declaring that the war was 
a failure and hostilities should be stopped; and they 
ran McClellan as their candidate accordingly. Lincoln 
stood on the declaration that he would accept no settle- 
ment that did not include the absolute integrity of the 
Union and the abandonment of negro slavery—terms 
virtually of unconditional surrender. Lincoln won the 
election ; but McClellan polled over 1,800,000 votes in 
the Union, and was only 400,000 behind his rival. 

Now, in this case it was extremism that triumphed. 
And see what,happened. The war that looked a stale- 
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mate was not really one at all; behind the appearance 
of equality a gigantic disparity had been developed 
between the forces. Within a few months Sherman 
carried out his march through Georgia, and in April, 
1865, Lee surrendered. With what result ? The Union 
was saved; slavery was abolished; the future of 
democracy throughout the North American continent 
was assured. Had 200,000 more American voters taken 
the view that the war was a stalemate, and that no peace 
could be premature, and had they, therefore, voted for 
McClellan, all these things would have been lost ; and 
with the sanction of history given to the principle of 
Secession, the development of orderly democracy in 
America, and perhaps in the world, might have received 
its death-blow. 

In quoting these three historical cases (it would be 
easy to quote others), we do not wish to be understood to 
press them for more than they are worth. What they 
decisively refute is simply the presumption, of which 
we spoke, that wars “ never settle anything,’ and that 
peace can never be premature. They do not prove that 
peace is always premature until one combatant is 
prostrate, or that no victory is worth having except 
what the Prime Minister has described as a “‘ knock-out.” 
All three of them do, however, suggest very strongly that 
where moral questions are in issue between belligerents, 
in addition to mere questions of power or territory, no 
settlement is likely to last which attempts to adjust the 
latter by compromise, while shirking the definitive 
solution of the former. 


AN AMERICAN PEACE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HEN the Germans sprang on the world last 
week their offer of terms, the recent peace 
flurry in the United States had blown itself 

out. The agitators had all been convicted of pro- 
Germanism or cranky and impudent pacifism. The 
League to Enforce Peace was not shaken from its 
chosen path of correctness as far as this war goes. The 
President did not make public offers- of mediation. 
Everything again was quiet along the Potomac. 

Now, of course, it is revived and if it is stopped next 
week, next month it will start again. Of all the mad 
things said and done since this war began, the peace 
propaganda in America seems, on the face of it, the 
most irrational, as it is the most quixotic. The American 
nation is, according to Europe, growing rich out of the 
war—in Germany they call it blood-money; and 
certainly, though the people may be crying out against 
the cost of living, the masters of industry and of com- 
merce are growing wealthy, and new and more vulgar 
crops of millionaires are springing up. Yet no influence 
can check the fanatics of peace ; the Press escapes from 
the control of “ the interests” to give them place and 
praise. Their affairs are reported in the newspapers 
of the Entente and of Germany. Frequently, as an 
American, I have been asked to explain the forces 
working for peace in the United States, and, a little 
illogically, to explain why the London Press pays so 
much attention to what seems so futile and so remote. 

I do not, of course, know the motives of the London 
newspapers, nor the standards by which a “ story” 
1s Judged “ good,” in newspaper parlance. But I am 


certain that the judgment is sound which directs atten- 
tion to the American peace movement. I am equally 
certain that the effective check to a serious and insidious 
attack upon the Entente has not yet been suggested. 
When the Morning Post answers by whispering to the 
United States that Germany has made offers for peace, 
granting everything if she be allowed a free hand in 
South America, it invokes an interest to which some 
eighty million Americans are indifferent and of which 
nineteen out of the other twenty millions must be 
incredulous. 

The present peace movement in the United States is 
important because it has a definite method to suggest : 
the embargo which has been demanded since the first 
days of the war. It is futile to look for sound economics 
in this affair ; the basis is either pro-Germanism or it is 
panic. Prices are high because of scarcity; scarcity 
is due to exports; therefore, exports must stop. It 
needs only an elementary acquaintance with the facts to 
foresee the significance of such an embargo. How much 
the Entente is depending upon the United States for 
munitions and food and raw material is a matter known 
only to the authorities; but the extent to which the 
United States is exporting some of these things is not 
a secret. The figures are very large, and though the 
Entente may be able at a pinch to become much more 
independent than they are now, they would certainly 
be seriously embarrassed by a withholding of supplies. 
If those supplies were essential and were to become 
essential, the United States would have it in its power 
to offer mediation ; and such an offer would be sinister 
in the extreme. 

President Wilson has set his face against all proposals 
for an embargo, but he is not the sole legislative force 
in a country where his office is technically executive, 
especially when he is faced by a Congress not wholly his 
own. (The new Congress will not sit until next Decem- 
ber unless a special session is called; the President's 
majority in it, and the block which he can persuade or 
intimidate, are much smaller than in the present Con- 
gress.) The argument, which was heard four months 
ago when a shortage of material was felt, and construc- 
tion was seriously hindered, is certain to take a purely 
selfish form ; for that is the only way in which German 
agents can successfully disguise themselves; they are 
given to calling their magazines by purely national 
names. In the year to come the agitation will become 
intense and the ancient bogy of America sacrificing 
herself for British gain will be revived. Immediate 
national interests, purely domestic necessities, may 
compel Congress to pass from that state of indifference 
which has, so far, been the Entente’s chief safeguard in 
America. If the import of raw materials is important, 
the Allies will have to trust to the precarious protection 
of the President himself. 

Behind this deplorable condition there is the fact 
which has vitiated so much of the Allies’ communication 
with the United States these two years. It is not that 
the country*has been persuaded that Germany is right 
inthe war. The thing which needs pondering is that the 
United States, speaking broadly and of that part which 
thinks at all of the war, thinks Germany wholly and 
irretrievably wrong, and yet does not think that the 
war matters at all. The significance of the war has 
been persistently belittled in America, and it has been 
particularly easy to impose on her the belief that this 
is a commercial war because her reading of history is 
so fragmentary and ill-conceived. Americans do not, 
as a whole, believe that their ideals are precisely the 
same as those of Great Britain; the — would 
be considered a bit cynical. That the British Empire 
has established outposts of freedom where anarchy and 
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tyranny would otherwise be the successors of barbarism 
is not a familiar statement of the process of Empire. 
Again, she can accept, with the faith born simply of 
ignorance, all of Germany’s protestations in favour of 
a league of peace or the freedom of the seas. 

History, in fact, might be a corrective to the extrava- 
gant disappointment’ felt in England over the apathy 
of the United States. From 1756 to 1763 the American 
colonies violated every law, and, with growing freedom 
as the immediate danger from France passed, traded 
with the enemy of England, nullified the advantage of 
England’s sea-power which was, at the same time, their 
own security and guardian of liberty. Mr. G. L. Beer, 
an American historian of British colonial policy, wrote 
of this trade words which, with the proper changes, 
apply more seriously to-day : ‘‘ What was in its essence 
a world-wide struggle between Great Britain and 
France—between two distinct types of civilisation— 
contracted in the narrow vision of the colonies to the 
dimensions of a local conflict.’”” (Quoted in The Common- 
wealth of Nations, chapter vi.) In a hundred and fifty 
years many things change, but in this, at least, they 
have not changed for the better. Again two distinct 
types of civilisation are meeting on inconceivable 
battlefields, and again a narrowness of vision, this time 
not in protected and mutinous colonies, but in a free 
State dedicated to the better of those two civilisations, 
reduces the struggle to a conflict petty and obscure. 
Then aid was given to England’s enemies through trade; 
this time it may be by an embargo. The principle is 
the same, that a people will not make sacrifices for a 
cause which they do not know to be their own. It is 
not wholly the fault of the United States that she 
misunderstands the meanings of this war. But it is 
wholly her misfortune. G. V. 8. 


DOES THE WORLD PROGRESS? 


T is said that whether one believes or disbelieves 

in progress depends largely on the digestion. 

The man who can lightly face a five-course dinner 
(under the pretence, in these days, that it contains 
only three courses) easily persuades himself that the 
world is far happier than it was in the age of Shake- 
speare. The man, on the other hand, who is so dyspeptic 
that it makes all the difference whether his fish is fried 
or boiled, and whether his bread is fresh or stale, is not 
so readily persuaded that a century of gas-stoves is 
better than a cycle of Cathay. The only thing that 
restores his optimism in regard to his own time is the 
occasional discovery of a new patent-medicine. Re- 
cently, however, there has been a general revival of 
pessimism due to a less selfish instinct than that of the 
dyspeptic. The coming of a war which has involved 
most of the leading States of the world in mutual 
massacre has shaken the faith of many people who once 
talked as if the twentieth century had leaped out of 
most of the ancient barbarisms. This pessimism is 
apparent in what men say rather than in what men 
write. Confidence in the future as regards the war 
has become such a public necessity that it has served 
the newspapers as a substitute for confidence in the 
future as regards the human race. Besides, the philoso- 
phers, who have done so much of the writing, have on 
the whole kept their heads better than men and women 
upon he raged ag grief for the dead or public grief for 
the visible calamity of the world has fallen like a crushing 
burden. The philosopher sees noble tendencies at 
work behind the storm of blood and iron. He tells 
himself that there was never a time of war when ideals 





were more clearly struggling into action, brutal though 
the incidents of the struggle may be. The war to him 
is a titanic paradox ; it is a conflict of human interests 
making for a unification of human interests. He 
prophesies not too sceptically the building of what 
may be called the international nation on the ruins, or 
part-ruins, of nations that were too’egoistic, too arrogant, 
too tyrannous. He feels, in other words, that the 
war has made it in some ways easier to socialise the 
nations, as the conflicts of capital and labour may be 
thought to have made it easier to put the rich and the poor 
on a more genuinely social basis. It is not that he 
believes that wars must inevitably have fine results. 
They may easily be as barren of good as a drunken 
quarrel in the street. But who can doubt that the 
will to a better order is more generally distributed 
during the present war than it has ever been before ? 
That this will to a better order must ultimately triumph 
over all the articulate baseness which is apparently one 
of the necessary accidents of war-time is the faith upon 
which the philosopher grounds his belief in progress. 
As he looks back over history, he sees a long record of 
the victories of the will to a better order modified by 
countless and ruinous limitations, but none the less 
achieved, so far as one can see, beyond the possibility 
of undoing. He sees that, despite all the perils and 
disasters of ten thousand years, the human race has 
widened its knowledge, its power over Nature, its 
sympathy for the alien in country and class, its desire 
for justice, its conception of liberty. We are still, it 
may be admitted, only in the first days of progress. 
It is as foolish to exaggerate as it is to minimise the 
advance that has been made. Principal Jacks admir- 
ably says in an essay in Mr. F. S. Marvin’s new sym- 
posium, Progress and History*: ‘* While believing in 
moral progress as a fact, I also believe that we are 
much nearer to the beginnings of it than the end. We 
should do well to accustom ourselves to this thought. 
Many of our despairs, lamentations, and pessimisms are 
disappointments which arise from our extravagant 
notions of the degree of progress already attained.” 

Principal Jacks utters a warning against what he calls 
the “ philosophic pharisaism ”’ of progress. ‘‘ Perhaps,” 
he says, 


it would be better called aeonic pharisaism. I mean the spirit 
in the present year which seems to say, “ I thank thee, O God, 
that I am not as former ages: ignorant, barbaric, cruel, unsocial ; 
I read books, ride in aeroplanes, eat my dinner with a knife and 
fork, and cheerfully pay my taxes to the State; I study human 
science, talk fréely about humanity, and spend much of my 
time in making speeches about social questions.” Now, there is 
truth in all this, but not the kind of truth which should lead us 
toself-flattery. A good rule for optimists would be this: “ Believe 
in moral progress, but do not believe in too much of it.” I think 
there would be more optimists in the world, more cheerfulness, 
more belief in moral progress, if we frankly faced the fact that 
morally considered we are still in the neolithic age, not brutes 
any longer, and yet not so far off the brutish stage as to justify 
these trumpetings. 


That is the only mood in which we have a right to be 
optimistic. Even Browning, who has often been 
denounced for his excessive optimism, did not allow his 
Rabbi Ben Ezra to go beyond the statement that “ the 
best is yet to be.” The belief that the best is neither in 
the past nor in the future, but in the present, is simply 
spiritual cotton-wool and leads to smugness. Who are 
we to believe that we are so far superior to the age of 
Pericles and the age of Shakespeare ? If progress is to 
be measured by immortal achievements in the sphere of 
the arts, we can certainly claim no such superiority. 
Wherein then does our progress consist ? Have we any 
right to think our own time ahead of the Athens of 
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Pericles except that we have invented the inductive 
system of logic, false teeth, factories and trinitrotoluol ? 
Is the world so much happier merely because men have 
learnt to kill one another by explosion instead of with 
knives and spears? Or, to turn to another age, are the 
men who built the London Opera House to be counted 
higher in the scale than the man who built the cathedrals 
of Rheims and Amiens ?_ Do our machines in their most 
ambitious efforts not labour groaningly in the rear of 
the arts and crafts of the Middle Ages? We have 
heard a thousand questions of this sort put in order to 
stultify the argument in favour of progress. And it is 
well that they should be put, because they remind us 
that we must endeavour to surpass the heights as well as 
the levels of the past. Our advance towards equality 
must not mean an advance towards monotonous 
flatness. But we need not be ashamed of the material 
world in the last few centuries. It has not turned 
every citizen into an Isaiah or a Pheidias, but it has 
brought him a little nearer (to use a phrase that has 
often been misunderstood) to being a citizen of the 
world. It may be retorted that the chief difference 
between ancient and modern times is that, whereas 
men were once divided into little tribes, they are now 
divided into big tribes called nations and empires. 
But that is a superficial view. Man has been decreas- 
ingly tribal in his ideals and interests during recent 
centuries. Mr. A. E. Zimmern, in a most original and 
illuminating essay on “ Progress in Government” in 
Mr. Marvin’s book, contends that a new era began 
for the human race with the conquest of the sea in the 
fifteenth century as the result of improvements in the 
art of sailing, the extended use of the mariner’s 
compass, and the pioneering ambitions of Prince Henry 
of Portugal. The effect of the opening of the high seas, 
Mr. Zimmern finely says, “was, sooner or later, to 
unite the scattered families of mankind, to make the 
problems of all the concern of all; to make the world 
one place. Prince Henry and his sailors were, in fact, 
the pioneers of internationalism, with all the many and 
varied problems that internationalism brings with it.” 
And he goes on to quote a passage recalling the fact 
that, whereas Sintilenee Diaz on being swept by a 
storm round the southern point of Africa in 1486 called 
it “The Cape of Storms,” his master, John II., in a 
magnificent phrase of prophecy, altered the name to 
“The Cape of Good Hope.” There was never a finer 
symbol of progress than when the white man rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope. Even in regard to this, no 
doubt, the sceptic will veusiad us that human beings 
made long voyages over the sea thousands of years 
before Bartholomew Diaz. Do not the writers on the 
early migrations of peoples suggest a magic roll of 
such voyages, more perilous than the travels of 
Odysseus? On the other hand, man never began to 
be master of the five oceans until comparatively recent 
times. All his previous voyages and perils had not 
succeeded in “‘ making the world one place.”” That the 
world is nearer being one place to-day than it has ever 
been in history is surely significant of something that 
we may call progress. It has not enabled us to achieve 
internationalism, but it has enabled us at least to begin 
to think of it. 

Many people, we are aware, deny that there is any 
sense in talking about progress. They regard progress 
as being simply a bourgeois ideal which enables the rich 
man, contemplating the glorious advance in mechanical 
appliances for the increase of his wealth, health and 
happiness, to dispense with those moral ideals which 
exalted a Moses and a Plato hundreds of years before 
the invention of the spinning-jenny. They say we are 
mistaking a progressive materialism for something as 





good in itself as the Ten Commandments. “ Progress 
towards what ?”’ they ask us scornfully when we talk 
about progress. And most of us are not quite sure. 
We scarcely mean an increase in the sum total of 
human happiness. We have no means of proving that 
human beings are, on a balance, happier in one age than 
another, though most of us naturally take it for granted 
that we are happicr to-day than the men and women of 
the Stone Age. Without being materialists, however, we 
may glory in each new stage in man’s conquest of 
land and sea as evidence of progress towards a better 
order of the world. Socialists have often been blamed— 
usually by the possessing classes—for attaching too much 
importance to the material basis of life. But surely it is 
evident that the settlement and securing of the material 
basis of life is in a measure a necessary preliminary to 
the release of human effort for moral, intellectual and 
social progress. It is a means, not an end, but to 
master the means is to get nearer the end. The end, 
we should say, is just the liberation of human energies 
—the moral, intellectual and social energies of which 
we have spoken. That—and not the mere machine of 
better organisation—is the object of all politics save the 
politics of despots. We wish to liberate the grand 
energies of individuals, of nations, of the world at large. 
The justification of the Roman Empire in history is not 
that it conquered the known world, but that by intro- 
ducing order and unification it liberated certain social 
and intellectual energies in Europe. It helped, like the 
conquest of the sea, to “ make the world one place.” 
The Middle Ages and the Renaissance both in their 
separate kinds assisted in the liberation of Europe, 
and the mechanical inventions as well as the political 
struggles of the past three centuries have enlarged and 
multiplied human opportunities to an extent that for- 
bids us to be downhearted. The war against Germany 
is simply a defence of the freedom of the energies of 
Europe froma hostile will that, if it would not seal them 
up, would at least direct themintoservile channels. The 
problem of the future is so to organise energies as to 
liberate them. The vice of Germany is the will so to 
organise energies as to dominate them. 


OVER-EATING 


N order to repair waste of tissue, and to provide 
I energy for motion and _ heat-production, the 
animal body requires food, of which the necessary 
minimum will depend upon a multitude of factors. 
Tissue waste and need for fuel foods are exceedingly 
small in the case of the brain-worker, but may reach 
almost incredible figures for hard manual labour. Before 
we criticise or presume to ration one another, these are 
instances of the considerations we must remember. 
Petrol consumption has some relation to mileage for a 
motor-car, and so here. As for heat-production, its 
amount is largely determined by heat-loss, which is 
greater in winter than summer, and for a very small 
body, such as a child’s, or for an extended lean body, 
each of which has a relatively large surface for heat-loss 
in proportion to its mass. The large body of spherical 
form, on the other hand, needs relatively less fuel food, 
since its form minimises heat-loss. Again, the warmer 
the clothes we wear, the less rapidly we lose heat and 
the less fuel we need. An evident form of food economy, 
therefore, is the adoption of abundant warm clothing 
and housing. This has, I believe, been very exhaustively 
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proved in the case of the feeding of stock, where it is 
evidently a matter of high economic importance. For 
ourselves, another layer of warm clothing may pay for 
itself, in terms of fuel food saved, in a week or two, 
and I shall be surprised if attention is not officially drawn 
to this consideration in Germany ere long. 

When all these and other factors have been taken 
into account, the personal factor remains, and this must 
definitely be recognised as double, hereditary and 
acquired. No amount of feeding with the fattest foods 
will alter the contour of the razor-backed pig, and 
there are human persons who show the character which 
marks that species. Lean though they be, they may 
be habitual over-eaters nevertheless, just as persons 
whose hereditary type, badly called habit, of body is 
obese may be most moderate eaters, and cannot be made 
lean without injury to health. Here, again, you will 
observe, is a series of considerations which impose 
caution on the judgment and which make the fair and 
efficient rationing of a population a matter not of simple 
dietary tables but of impracticable complexity. 

True habit, also, must be reckoned with. Careful 
experiment, mostly German, conducted upon animals 
and upon men—as in researches on the physiology of 
marching—has shown that the bodily engine can learn 
to do many more miles per unit of food than it used, 
but it must be taught gradually. Here, of course, we 
are in the presence of physiological complexities to 
which our experience of internal-combustion engines 
that are not alive offers no parallel. This is one more 
instance of that universal fact of life called adaptation. 
Give the organism a chance, by graduated methods, 
and it will go far and safely, in health, towards realising 
the fable of the man who successfully reduced his 
donkey’s diet to a straw per diem—when it died. The 
fable correctly indicates the facts of adaptation and of 
the limits thereto. 

The foregoing paragraphs, and more, are necessary 
before we are in any position to think confidently of 
over-eating ; and, even so, we have said nothing as yet 
of the varied chemical constitution of a dietary. But 
though the matter is exceedingly complex, it has its 
laws, many of which may be discerned. For instance, 
it is very intelligible that the Polar explorer should 
easily and eagerly consume, in one day, more fat than 
we, in these latitudes, could accommodate in a week 
without continuous nausea. Such instances help us to 
study over-eating and to recognise it where no evident 
sign of it appears, or to exclude it where its presence 
seems obvious. 

The issue is further complicated by a very definite 
opposition between two schools ot physiologists in respect 
of the protein needs of the body. The older or orthodox 
school, based mainly upon the researches made in 
Munich and Vienna in the last century, and fortified by 
the general practice of mankind when in the presence 
of abundance, is opposed by the new school, American 
in origin, which has gone far toshow that the old estimates 
of our protein need were markedly excessive, and that 
average conformity to them means gross over-eating on 
the part of the population as a whole. The question is 
of international importance now, for if the German 
school be right the supplies of protein in Germany are 





much nearer starvation and surrender point than if the 
estimates of Chittenden and his school are adequate ; 
and the physiological calculations which have been 
made in Germany and this country, in this regard, 
entirely depend for their conclusions upon the particular 
set of assumptions with which the calculator began. 
Those who incline to follow Chittenden, who has gone 
far to modify the views even of such a conservative 
authority as Hutchison in this country, consider 
that the Germans used to eat far more than they 
needed or was good for them, and have been much less 
sanguine and more correct than others as to the prospect 
of speedy starvation for our foe. The patient may 
grumble, but he may profit greatly nevertheless, when 
his diet is cut down. 

On any reasonable reckoning, the great majority of 
civilised men and women above the poverty line are 
habitual over-eaters. As they grow older and exert 
themselves less they need ever less food, but tend to eat no 
less, or even more than ever. At this season of the 
year, most of us do less work and eat more food than 
at any other. The most odious consequence is not the 
inevitable Nemesis of gluttony, but the deprivation of 
the children of the nation, whose dietary needs are 
relatively so high, for the three cogent reasons that they 
have not merely to maintain but actually to aggrandise 
their bodies, that they are very active and continual in 
movement, and that their small bodies cool more 
rapidly. The future of the nation is thus too often 
starved in order that its present shall more rapidly 
become its past. 

Here is the assertion not merely of waste but of worse. 
The waste is the worst, nationally considered, but there 
is worse than waste for the individual. Everything 
that enters his body has to be accounted for. There is 
‘* conservation of matter and energy ” within as without 
the living body. If excess enters it, that excess must 
either remain or be disposed of. It may remain as fat, 
visible under the skin, or surrounding the heart, creeping 
between the muscular fibres and hampering their action. 
It may be disposed of, at a price, involving not merely 
extra work on the part of the liver and kidneys and 
other chemical destructors within the organism, but also 
the chronic presence of products of katabolism, which 
are toxic, and circulate as such in the blood. The 
first and most characteristic effect of their presence may 
be an habitual tightness of the arteries, which are 
stimulated to unnatural contraction in order to favour the 
removal of the poisons by the kidneys. The pressure 
of the blood within the circulatory system is thus 
raised. The heart has harder work to drive the fluid 
along against such pressure. The coats of the arteries, 
thus strained, must thicken in order to maintain them- 
selves, but this involves the need of more blood for their 
own nourishment, as is the case with the hypertrophied 
heart. If the minute vessels that feed the heart muscle 
itself and the arterial coats do not increase propor- 
tionately to the need, as they may well fail to do, 
these hypertrophied structures will tend to degenerate. 
“A man is as old as his arteries.” The renal 
arterioles will be involved, and the function of 
excretion will be less well discharged. A vicious circle 
has now been closed, to be broken, perhaps, by the 
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bursting of a degenerate artery in the brain, and the 
destruction of nervous tissue upon which the movements 
of the limbs, or even of the heart and respiratory 
muscles, may depend. Short of this, the excess of 
food causes the victim of food-intoxication to have less, 
instead of more, energy at his disposal. He becomes 
“old ”’ before his time, “ digs his grave with his teeth,” 
and prematurely fills it. 

I have here merely outlined one interpretation of 
the too familiar phenomena. The reader will understand 
that the foregoing is not set forth as established fact, 
but it is probably true. . At any rate, the habitual 
presence of too high a blood-pressure in the middle-aged 
is a sign of such dangers as I have described, and should 
be dealt with most seriously. These facts are better 
known in the United States than here. The middle- 
aged man, unless indeed he be one of the exceptions 
at whose habits we customarily laugh, would do well to 
consult his doctor at intervals of not too many years, 
and to follow his advice, lest the small and simple eater 
laugh last, many a year after the “ man of the world ” 
is a man of this world no longer. 

Physiological chemistry can show us, in some degree, 
how the excessive proteins of the diet are broken down 
into toxic substances very different from those, relatively 
harmless and quickly excreted, which are the end 
products of normal and perfect protein-katabolism. 
The proteins, therefore, are our chief concern here, 
and you may guess that it is not the proteins of oatmeal 
or lentils that much concern us, but those proteins— 
themselves, like all their kind, flavourless—which are 
associated with highly sapid substances, most charac- 
teristic of “‘ butcher-meat.”’ The flavour tempts and 
the excess of protein kills. 

The gods in the machine are very just. The man 
who subjects himself to a little discipline—if that old- 
world word may be used in these days without explana- 
tion—scores all round. He lives longer, he knows fewer 
headaches, biliousness is a mere rumour to him, he 
works harder and plays harder, has a long life and a 
merry one, and makes the best of both worlds. 

Verb. sap. sat., and a Merry Christmas to you, reader. 

LENs. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HE business man, newly appointed Minister, and 
ignorant of all those wonderful things that can 


only be described by the recondite adjective 
“ departmental,”’ has stepped into his office and taken 
possession of his private room. Of course he may count 
upon the selfless loyalty and devotion of the departmental 
staff. All Ministers descant upon the selfless loyalty 
and devotion of the departmental staff. The staff has 
its noble ideals, is patriotic, is out to win the war. 
Undeniable! Arraign any member of the staff for lack 
of patriotism, put him in the witness-box and cross-examine 
him, and he would be acquitted amid universal acclaim ; 
his sincere bearing alone would secure his triumph. 
Nevertheless, it is certain that if patriotism in a depart- 
mental servant involves a deliberate and prolonged cerebral 
effort to conquer powerful brain-habits, to see situations 
with a fresh eye, and to throw off prejudice and jealousy, 
many departmental servants have failed in patriotism. 


Many departmental servants, especially in the two great 
war-departments, have determined that if the country 
cannot be saved in their way it shall not, with their help, 
be saved at all. Many have fought to protect their 
prejudices like a tigress her young. Many have refrained 
from hari-kari when every circumstance of their environment 
pointed to hari-kari as the highest duty. Victory is at the 
present moment much further off than it ought to be, 
not because of a hoggish public, not because of a melo- 
dramatic and unscrupulous Press, not because of a lack of 
creative brains, but because of obstinate, blind, appalling 
prejudice and jealousy in the departments. This is a rude, 
coarse statement to make, and horridly at variance with 
the public verdicts of Ministers upon staffs. But it is a 
commonplace ; it is a platitude; it is based in the very 
essence of human nature; and it cannot successfully be 
denied. 
x oo * 

Do you suppose that the existence of a serious crisis in 
the war and in the history of civilisation will make the 
slightest difference to the attitude of the typical depart- 
mental servant (who may be yourself or myself) to the 
new Minister who had been summoned in from extra- 
departmental wilds? The leading idea in the mind of 
the typical departmental servant on that ticklish first 
morning of introductions and hollow politenesses must 
inevitably be: “My rights! My habits! My suscep- 
tibilities !... You have everything to learn ; while I know 
all. I can foresee just where you will stumble. You possess 
authority, but unreal and fleeting. You intrude. I was 
here long before you and I shall be here long after you. | 
am eternal. So look out for yourself.” And think of the 
wary business man, on that same morning, weighing 
individualities, divining trouble, and keeping his thoughts 
to himself! The greater his experience of the world, 
the swifter will be his realisation of the complexity and 
vastness and traditional momentum of the dangerous 
machine into which he has plunged with his fragile reputation 
that he cherishes so. Tell a man of organising genius to 
co-ordinate and control the huge traffic of a city of seven 
millions, unregulated for generations, and he will set about 
and do it. But tell him also that he must accomplish the 
work with a staff not one member of which he is at liberty 
to sack, and he will laugh at you. The foregoing is an 
exercise in realism perhaps unpleasant, but not without a 
useful value if we are to be just to Ministers and to avoid 
illusions and therefore disillusions. 

xe * * 

Sack a Civil Servant! Shove a high Staff Ollicer back 
into the struggling ruck ! Unthinkable ! Why unthinkable ? 
The idea should only be unthinkable to a nation of bureau- 
crats. (In certain other nations bureaucracy has been 
sackable in its entirety.) The charwoman of the Ministerial 
offices can be sacked. The Minister himself can be sacked— 
notoriously, is sacked. Everybody is sackable except the 
intermediate grades of State servants. It may be right 
or it may not. I believe that a general ee pace that it 
is not right is responsible for the half-hearted combing-out 
arrangements in the Indian Civil. We do move, after all. 
I do not assert that the question is in the least simple, or that 
it is the greatest of all questions. 

a * cd 


According to his own pronouncement the other day, 
a Metropolitan coroner has been so impressed by the traffic 
dangers of London at night that he has entirely ceased 
to use his motor-car after dark. Who that frequents the 
West End of London does not know somebody who has 
been knocked down in the roadway or who has had a 
perfectly marvellous escape of being knocked down? 
To accomplish the most perilous crossing in London— 
namely, that between the gates of Marlborough House 
and the Post Office in St. James’s Street (most perilous 
because of the screened traffic and the absence of a con- 
ducting policeman )—is a real adventure between five 
and six o clock. And each reader will, of course, instantly 
think of a crossing still more perilous. We accept the 
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evils of dark London with resignation, and even with 
grim indifference to the bloodshed which is one of them. 
Yet, whatever maybe the opinion of the Air Service man- 
darins, the opinion of very many officers of actual night-flying 
experience assuredly is that to darken London is a futile 
proceeding, not achieving its aim. I should say that the 
great majority of such officers maintain this opinion. And, 
at worst, the aerial danger to London is now immensely 
less than it was. I have heard that the authorities would 
anyhow object to the re-illumination of London on the 
ground that it would cause an irresponsible and _hare- 
brained populace to imagine that the war was virtually 
over al further effort needless. The late Government 
had striking qualities, but it understood neither the Press 
nor the people. The present Government may be said to 
understand the Press. Whether it understands the people 
remains to be seen. 
x * 

By the way, the late anti-Zeppelin successes have done 
something to soften the feeling between the unreflective 
but much-tried inhabitants of a big “‘ town on the north-east 
coast ” and the anti-aircraft officers, Time was when innocent 
and zealous officers had to enter the town disguised, and 
actual collisions with damage were not unknown. The 
natural resentment of martyred officers and their men, 
however, still secretly burns. 

SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


THE PASSING OF THE PARLIAMENTARY 
LABOUR PARTY 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sin,—Is the writer of the article under the above heading 
justified in his somewhat sweeping conclusion that “ the 
prospects of a strong and independent Labour Party after the 
war, working for the elevation of the whole body of wage-earners, 
seems thus suddenly to have been destroyed” ? Though a 
firm believer in the general necessity for independence of the 
Labour Party in the House of Commons, I submit that the 
formation of a Coalition Government, especially the present one, 
with its added opportunities, gave the Labour Party no option, 
if they desired to avoid obliteration in the House, to associating 
themselves with the new Prime Minister's effort. 

In the first instance, when Mr. Henderson and his colleagues 
joined Mr. Asquith’s Government, it had already been established 
that the Labour Party, bound by the majority that supported 
the war, could not set up an effective Opposition. The Conservative 
Party, prior to the Coalition, were more Liberal than the Liberals 
so far as the prosecution of the war was concerned, and werc 
effective in Opposition mainly with respect to the delaying policy 
of the then Liberal Government. The Labour Party at that time 
were in a position of complete independence, but no one would 
suggest that they acted as an Opposition in the political sense 
of the term. The reason is obvious. They felt bound to support 
the Government through the crisis, and not even pressing matters 
in the industrial world were allowed to come between them 
and their support to the Government on the main question of 
the war. I submit that once having committed themselves as 
a Party to the vigorous prosecution of the war, no other course 
was open to them but to refrain from seriously embarrassing 
opposition. Had the pro-peace section of the Party been in 
the majority, exactly opposite influences would have been at 
work and a different course of action would have been justified. 

That, then, was the position when Mr. Henderson and his two 
colleagues took office in the first Coalition Government. No 
circumstances have since arisen calling for a reconsideration of 
the reasons that first prompted the Parliamentary Labour Party 
to join the Government. On the contrary, the reasons for doing 
so have been considerably strengthened by the course of events. 
The second Coalition has been formed at a time when Labour 
has accommodated itself to the measures which national necessity 
made imperative. The stronger of the two great political parties 





in the House has suffered a partial eclipse, and is resolving itself 
into a patriotic Opposition. The Labour Party is offered a larger 
share of offices in the new Government—offices, moreover, in 
which they can exercise considerable power. Five, and probably 
six, positions in the new dispensation. To have refused the offer, 
in my opinion, would have been fatal to the future of the Labour 
Party, both in and out of the House of Commons. 

It is true that the Labour Party will now become more or 
less identified with the Premier’s Administration for the period 
of the war; but I suggest that after the war, when the General 
Election has to be faced, the prospects of the Labour Party 
maintaining their position, if not actually improving it, will 
be greater, in consequence of their acceptance of office, than 
would be the case had they remained outside as a rump of the 
patriotic Opposition. 

Prestige counts for a great deal in these matters. The fact 
that the Labour Members have taken a large and a responsible 
share in carrying out the nation’s war policy will be remembered 
to their advantage by electors who have never yet given them 
their support. They will have a much larger following in the 
General Election after the war, which will react in their favour 
in the further election a year or two later. With the experience 
the Labour Ministers will have gained in the work of the public 
departments the Party will then become more effective as an 
Opposition and have a greater claim in after years to be considered 
as a Party capable of taking over the reins of Government. 

On the other hand, emerging from the shades of a futile and 
impotent Opposition into the broad daylight of a General 
Election, run in the main by established orthodox parties, 
they would have the utmost difficulty in maintaining their hold 
upon the electorate. 

Let it also be remembered that independence will be resumed 
at the conclusion of the war, Labour will reunite, and, with a 
programme founded upon the actual social and economic develop- 
ments now taking place on every hand, will assume its full and 
proper place in the body politic.—Yours, etc., 

T. E. Nayion 
(Secretary, London Society of Compositors). 
7-9 St. Bride Street, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
December 18th. 


THE PRICE OF BREAD 
To the Editor of Tuk New StraresMan. 

Srr,—The question as to whether we ought to use bread made 
from wholemeal flour, as proposed in Mr. Radford’s letter in your 
last issue, is one of great importance in war-time, when it is 
essential that we should use all our foodstuffs to the best possible 
advantage. 

At least four different methods of using the wheat berry are 
advocated. In peace-time the wheat berry was ground into 70 
per cent. of white flour for human consumption and 30 per cent. 
of offal to be consumed by horses, cattle, pigs, ete. Under present 
requirements 76 per cent. of practically white flour is made, witi 
24 per cent. of offals. In France 80 per cent. of flour is made for 
human consumption, including a small proportion of the offal, 
and 20 per cent. is left for feeding animals. Mr. Radford appa- 
rently advocates a wholemeal flour containing 87} per cent. of 
the wheat, leaving only 124 per cent. for animal food. He ignores 
the 76 per cent. and 80 per cent. flours, and compares the 87} per 
cent. wholemeal flour with peace-time 70 per cent. white flour. 
Unfortunately in so doing he shows an extraordinary ignorance 
of the facts. He states that the cost of baking a 4-lb. loaf made 
from white flour is 24d., and that the baking of a similar loaf 
made from wholemeal flour costs 1d. As a matter of fact the 
cost is the same in both cases, as any competent baker could tell 
him. 

He states that by using wholemeal flour ‘‘ we should be pro- 
ducing one-fourth more human food at two-thirds of the price.” 
It is true that 400 Ibs. of wheat will yield 350 Ibs. of wholemeal 
flour as against 280 Ibs. of white-flour—that isto say, one-fourth 
more human food. In other words, Mr. Radford recommends 
using for human food 70 Ibs. of mixed flour and offal which is 
now used for cattle. Mr. Radford completely ignores the real 
problem, which is to determine the most economical way of 
using this particular food. He might just as well argue that we 
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should be “ producing more human food ” if instead of giving 
bran-mashes to horses we ate them ourselves. 

As to his statement that the bread from 350 Ibs. of wholemeal 
flour will cost two-thirds of the price of the bread made from 
280 Ibs. of white flour, it is so ludicrous as to be scarcely worth 
refuting. 

Mr. Radford finishes up by saying: “ If it were possible, I 
should like to see set up as an experiment a few stations where 
this splendid food can be made.” As a matter of fact, “ this 
splendid food ” can easily be made in almost any flour mill in the 
country. The only reason why it is not made is lack of demand. 

It seems probable that, taking everything into consideration, 
an extraction of 76—80 per cent. of flour for human consumption, 
and the use of the remaining 20—24 per cent. for feeding animals, 
insures the most efficient use of the nutrition in the wheat berry. 
In any case, the question of the right kind of bread to eat in war- 
time is so important that it is to be hoped that nobody will be 
misled by the dangerous misstatements in Mr. Radford’s letter. 
—Yours, etc., E. D. Simon. 

20 Mount Street, Manchester. 

December 19th. 


ROBERT VALENTINE OF BOSTON 


To the Editor of Tuk New SratTesMan. 


Sir,—Among the very many English men and women who have 
gone to America in recent years with an interest in social facts and 
movements, I imagine there can hardly have been one who failed 
to procure an introduction to Robert Valentine of Boston. He 
was an invaluable public servant, a complete referee in his 
own field ; and since death removed him suddenly last month, 
a few words may fitly be said about his work and character for a 
public wider than his own large circle of friends and fellow- 
labourers on this side. 

After being, during the Roosevelt and Taft Administrations, 
Commissioner of the American Indians in the Western Reserva- 
tions, Valentine threw himself into the Progressive campaign of 
1912, from which historians will date the reconstruction of parties 
and political aims in the United States. And then, progressivism 
as such offering no immediate opportunity, he created and rapidly 
developed a new profession. He called himself an industrial 
counsellor, and was engaged in establishing a sounder method of 
dealing with labour disputes. As the New Republic says, in an 
editorial obituary : 

Valentine had learned by intimate analyses of many factories 
and stores and labour unions that more rational dealing with indus- 
trial conflict is prevented because the passion of both sides is mor- 
bidly congested in haphazard slogans and partisan misinformation. 
He acted as father confessor to employers, public officials, labour 
leaders ; he served on a minimum-wage board in Massachusetts ; 
he was Mayor Mitchel’s confidential adviser during the first part 
of the traction strike (in New York City), and just before he died 
he completed a report on one of the confused needle industries in 
New York. 


In view of the intensity of the controversy over Scientific 
Management, the work which Valentine accomplished in this 
department was perhaps the most immediately fruitful. The 
central difficulty of “* the new technique ” he saw in the fact that 
it was introduced by the employer for his own advantage, labour 
having no control over it. “He had imagination to grasp that if 
industry was to be standardised and made still more subtly 
analytical, the ‘ scientific’ leadership cannot be left entirely to 
the manager *’ ; and he provided concrete evidence in support of 
his point by organising, in one factory, a system of Scientific 
Management under the joint supervision of the union and the 
employer. 

Valentine worked for the annihilation of mistrust in industry. 
“ He insisted always and everywhere that no progress was possible 
until both sides and the public could draw their facts from un- 
contaminated sources.” Hence he urged the introduction of 
purely objective and impersonal methods of investigation, and to 
that end was continually inventing and revising social machinery. 
In England, it may be, the war is driving us, with con- 
centrated force, to a realisation of this essential of the social 
welfare. America began, some years ago, to learn it, under the 
pressure of normal industrial warfare. Among the remarkable 


band of disinterested students and workers who have devoted 
themselves to the task of reconciliation and reconstruction in 
the United States, Robert Valentine was not far from the most 
valuable ; for in him the creative intelligence was combined 
with the finest of human qualities. He was succeeding because 
his nature was the pure gold of sincerity and simple humanity. 
Suspicion could not live in his presence. His career as industrial 
counsellor was brief, but it was long enough for him to have trained 
a group of associates. The bureau he founded in Boston should 
be henceforward a centre of enlightening influence in a world 
that is calling and will call upon all the available sources of dis- 
interested service towards the rebuilding of society.—Yours, etc., 
S. K. Ratcurrre. 
Berkhamsted, December 19th. 


THE SUFFRAGIST’S DILEMMA 


To the Editor of Tue New STaresMan. 


Sir,—May I beg a little space in your paper to state the 
dilemma that now confronts the constitutional Suffragist ? 

No behest of our honoured leader, Mrs. Fawcett, was ever 
more eagerly acted upon than her call to us when war was declared 
to stay our political agitation and to do everything in our power 
to help our country. She exhorted us to fulfil our duty as citizens, 
though that status was still withheld from us. We carefully 
maintained our organisation—that wonderful network which 
spreads through these islands, linking together some of the 
most able and active women in the kingdom—but we used it 
for helping Belgian refugees; for supplying hospital units to 
Belgium, France, Serbia, Corsica, and Rumania, and maternity 
and other medical units to Russia; for helping to conserve the 
fruit crop; for obtaining workers for munition and aeroplane 
factories; for training women in acetylene welding, and in 
other ways too numerous to mention. Many give their whole 
time to social service ; others put in every spare hour at hospital 
supply depots or maternity centres; whilst those whose chief 
duty it still is to tend their children or bake for their household 
give ever more generously of their money. I do not know a 
single Suffragist who could not show a good record, and from 
the matron of eighty-five (who will not read book or paper 
till she has accomplished her daily task of knitting) to the 
bright-eyed maidens of two or three-and-twenty (who are driving 
our motor ambulances close to the firing-line in Rumania), 
there is the same spirit, and the same keen realisation that 
only by men and women doing their utmost can the cause of 
freedom prevail. 

What is the result ? A Parliamentary Conference is considering 
changes in the franchise, and our opponents are insinuating 
that, because we are doing these things, we no longer care about 
our political emancipation. Our leaders repeatedly urge that we 
are more anxious than ever to have the vote so as to take a full 
share in the problems of reconstruction after the war. Then 
it is argued that they are only a few women, and do not represent 
the rank and file. May I, as one of the rank and file, most 
emphatically assert that they do represent us. Among ourselves 
we enjoy a thoroughly democratic franchise. Our leaders are 
elected every spring, and anyone who ceases to voice our point 
of view disappears as surely as the winter snow. We realise, even 
more clearly than before, how our disfranchisement limits 
our power to be of use to our country, and our spokeswomen 
cannot express our feeling concerning it too strongly. 

For years we have had a majority in the House of Commons, 
we now have the support of the most influential section of the 
Press, and we are convinced that the bulk of the nation is on our 
side. That being so, must we spend time and money that is 
wanted to help win the war on processions and mass-meetings ? 
Is bombarding Members of Parliament with resolutions the 
best way of expending our energy during such a crisis in our 
nation’s history ? It does not seem so to us. 

Will our opponents tell us in your columns how we can further 
testify to the faith that is in us without stopping or hampering 
activities that to us seem essential, and there is little doubt 
that we shall respond to a woman !—Yours, etc., 

Avucusta E. HarrincTon, 


3 Holly Terrace, Highgate, N. 
December 17th. 
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“XINGU AND OTHER STORIES” 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Smr,—May I thank Mrs. Bland for her protest against Mr. 
Gould’s treatment of Coming Home? I have read the story, 
and there is nothing in its tone to justify Mr. Gould’s absurd 
criminal counsel attitude. Had Coming Home been written 
about the sorrows of a sempstress, or the agony of an evicted 
peasant, or the ill-treatment of a negro by white exploiters, Mr. 
Gould would not have asked Mrs. Wharton for dates and refer- 
ences. It is time some fairly violent objection was made to the 
growing school of writers and sentimentalists who wish us to be 
pro-German simply because we are at war with Germany. Has 
Mr. Gould ever heard of Zabern ?—Yours, etc., 

R. Exxis Roperts, 

10 Willow Bridge Road, Canonbury, N. 

December 17th. 


THE LOWEST OF THE ARTS 


To the Editor of Tur: NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Sir C. V. Stanford’s terse letter in your last issue reminds 
one of the Irishman at Donnybrook Fair who invited the public 
to tread on the tail of his coat. It is a tempting letter. 

I will leave the second part of the letter to be dealt with by 
Mr. Wanhope, or not, as he considers fit ; but I cannot pass his 
first sentence, that ‘ Music is the only art which is not imitative.” 

What about architecture? Is the dome of St. Paul’s or the 
interior of the Roman Catholic Cathedral at Westminster imita- 
tive of anything ? The idea that imitation has any fundamental 
connection with art is a common fallacy. Imitation in relation 
to art is merely adventitious and not an end in itself. A portrait 
bust might be a good likeness—or imitation—but rotten art, and 
conversely, a bust, though a bad likeness, might be a work of art. 
—Yours, ete., 

W. E. Vernon Crompron. 

6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

December 19th. 


Miscellany 
IRELAND IN 


ORD DUNSANY, himself an Irish soldier, in the 
course of an introduction to a book of verse by 
another Irish soldicr, Mr. Francis Ledwidge, is 
careful to warn the English reader in regard to one or 
two poems which may seem to have an air of sedition about 
them. These poems, which are contained in a volume 
called Songs of Peace, are laments for Thomas MacDonagh, 
Joseph Plunkett, and the other men of letters who were 
executed after the Dublin rising. One of them, “ The 
Blackbirds,” begins : 
I heard the Poor Old Woman say : 
** At break of day the fowler came, 


And took my blackbirds from their songs, 
Who loved me well through shame and blame.” 


1916 


And it goes on to picture the skylark and other birds 
doing honour to the dead singers. Lord Dunsany, fearing 
that such poems may be misunderstood, begs the reader 
“rather than attribute curious sympathies to this brave 
young Irish soldier, . . . to consider the irresistible attrac- 
tion that a lost cause has for almost any Irishman.” For 
my part, I think it is better that everyone should realise 
that the Irish soldier, like the Irish civilian, has in fact 
“ curious sympathies,” and that to ignore these sympathies, 
as they have been ignored again and again in the course of 
the war, and especially in the harsh measures that were 
taken after the Easter rising, is political lunacy. Even 
the most ordinary worldly wisdom, I should have thought, 
would suggest that to give surrendered foes an opportunity 


to reveal their genius for dying nobly is to burn up all the 
mistakes of their lives in the blazing glory of their deaths. 
The Irish insurrection was not a success until fifteen men 
had been shot and one hanged for it. How far it has 
become a success since then may be judged by the fact that 
a corporal in the British Army writes poems “ in barracks ” 
in praise of the dead leaders. It is not that he is a pro- 
German or anything like that. Irishmen who feel not only 
a patriotism of Ireland but a patriotism of Europe in the 
present war, and who would regard a German victory as one 
of the greatest catastrophes of history, were in most cases, 
I think, more horrified by the methods by which the insur- 
rection was suppressed than by the insurrection itself. 

It is certainly the tragic close of the insurrection which 
has made it already so exciting a theme for the historians. 
Had it not been for this, one would not have approached 
such a book as A History of the Irish Rebellion,* by Warre B. 
Wells and N. Marlowe, with quite the same eagerness with 
which one now approaches it. Instead of the history of a 
small failure, we now have the history of a great tragedy ; 
and life on the tragic plane will always compel the attention 
of men and women. Not that Messrs. Wells and Marlowe 
force the tragie note. They are almost uncannily aloof 
from passion. They judge neither the rebels who were 
executed nor the authorities who executed them. Thev 
might be special commissioners sent to Ireland from Mars to 
report upon events, so impassive and so impartial are they. 
One may decide, when reading one page, that they must 
be Unionists, but, a few pages further on, one is as likely 
to conclude that they are Sinn Feiners. They are fair to 
every point of view except Mr. Redmond’s. The result is a 
book in which men of all parties will find arguments in 
support of their own cause, but which, on the other hand, 
will probably offend men of cach party in turn. It is not 
often that a history of contemporary events, which most of 
us interpret merely according to our passions and prejudices, 
is written with such a single-minded desire for truth. I am 
inclined to think that one of the collaborators must be a 
Unionist and the other a Sinn Feiner, and that each of them 
must be unique among his fellows in his freedom from the 
common temptations of the partisan. However this may 
be, they have given us a most remarkable and impressive 
history, which to anyone interested in Irish affairs will 
prove as absorbing as any book of the season. 

Not that the main affirmation of the book will command 
universal, or even general, assent. The authors contend, 
for instance, that “the Rebellion of 1916 was . . . the best 
conceived and, up to a certain point, the best executed 
in the whole history of Irish risings,” and that the plans 
of the leaders, “ concerted with Germany's agents, dis- 
played a strategic instinct of a high order.” They suggest 
that, “but for a series of accidents, it might easily have 
confronted not Ireland alone, but the whole Kingdom, with 
the gravest menace that it has so far encountered in the 
great war.” Their opening chapter on Ireland’s strategic 
importance in relation especially to British sea-power 
strikes the key-note of the book. The authors apparently 
regard the plans of the insurgent leaders as having seriously 
threatened both British sca-power and British land-power. 
But it seems to me that, while the British Navy is supreme 
on the seas and the majority of the Irish people sympathetic 
to the cause of the Allies, the menace to British sea-power 
can only be infinitesimal. If Ireland were hostile, whether 
under the Union or whether in enjoyment of the widest 
independence, she could no doubt give assistance to German 
submarines in her many bays. But no Irish State would 
ever tolerate that. And, as for the threat to British land- 











* A History of the Irish Rebellion. By Warre B. Wells and 
N. Marlowe. 7s. 6d. net. 
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power, the present war has shown, as Mr. H. G. Wells pointed 
out the other day, that successful war has now become 
impossible for any non-industrialised population, and it is 
a hundred times more impossible for any population which 
does not even possess artillery and the means of constantly 
renewing its stores of munitions. No doubt, had a German 
submarine fleet at work in the Irish Sea been able to prevent 
English transports from crossing to Dublin, and had an 
effective attack by the German Fleet on the east coast 
of England deprived the British Government at the 
same time of the power to send a sufficient number of 
soldiers over to Ireland, the insurrection would have taken 
longer to suppress, but with only one side armed with 
modern artillery the work of suppression could not have 
lasted many days. This point seems to me to need to be 
emphasized, as the authors blame the British Government 
for making light tothe world of the seriousness of the insur- 
rection. “Its policy of minimising the gravity of the 
Rebellion,” they write, “inevitably threw into dispropor- 
tionately high relief the punishment inflicted on the leaders 
of the rising, and the measures taken for the pacification 
of Ireland.” They express no opinion on the wisdom or 
justice of the severe measures of the authorities. But they 
suggest that a large section of Irish opinion thought the 
punishments excessive only because they were led to regard 
the rebellion as just a little one. I doubt that. 

Whether one agrees with it or not, however, one follows 
with intense interest this reconstruction of the Irish rebellion 
as an incident of European significance, like the Irish War 
for James II. and the plan of the United Irishmen for 
calling in Napoleon. The authors suggest that there 
was not “ adequate material for a serious Irish rebellion ” 
in the situation, had it not been for “ external stimulus 
and support.” On the other hand, the suppression of the 
Larkinites, the methods of Sir Edward Carson, the Curragh 
“mutiny,” and the formation of the Coalition Government 
had all contributed to an atmosphere of unrest and angry 
despair in many parts of Ireland which had not until then 
shown any revolutionary leanings. Then there was the 
infection of the war-spirit in a time of almost universal 
war. The historian has to take account of a hundred 
causes which combined to bring matters to a head. I 
notice that the authors are of opinion that even the over- 
taxation of Ireland had something to do with leading up to 
the outbreak. 

With the increase of taxation since the outbreak of the war, Ireland 
was now paying for Irish expenditure to the full, and in addition 
£5,000,000 annually as an Imperial contribution, although it had 
been argued during the debates on the Home Rule Bill, both by the 
Unionists and Liberals, that Ireland was then taxed to the utmost, 
and the only possible road to solvency in a self-governed Ireland would 
be by way of economies in administration. Nor did the 
money go, as it went in England, to the stimulation of war industries. 


“ The Irish Party at this time,” the authors hold, “ would 
probably have taken some of the wind out of the revolution- 
ists’ sails if they had attacked the Budget and withdrawn 
their support from the Government.” Certainly the 
financial grievance was a contributory cause of Irish dis- 
content, but hardly to the point of revolution. 

As to how far the Volunteers in the mass ever intended 
revolution, instead of mere armed defence against the policy 
of Unionism, there is as yet no means of judging. The 
leaders did not attempt to conceal their belief that revolu- 
tion, if it could not free Ireland, would at least help Ireland 
on its way towards freedom. But the authors of the present 
book hold, with the majority of those who have written 
on the subject, that the rank-and-file of the Volunteers did 
not know on Easter Monday that an insurrection was about 
to take place. 


Most of the men who assembled under the instructions of their 





Easter Monday entertained no other idea than that they were to take 
part, as announced, in a parade or route march; and it says much 
for the discipline of the Volunteers that they obeyed loyally and with 
alacrity the summons of the leaders which called them at high noon 
to engage them in armed rebellion against the King. 


As is well known, even the leaders were at variance as to 
the wisdom of the insurrection. “Finally the argument 
of the labour element prevailed, and by a small majority 
the council of the rebel leaders decided upon immediate 
action.”” The authors contend, however, that, though 
certain labour leaders advocated insurrection, the labouring 
classes were not with them. “The women of the slums, 
many of them the wives of soldiers, were enraged by the 
Republican proclamation and attacked the rebel leaders 
before the Post Office with bottles and a most violent 
language.” There is no doubt, as Sir Morgan O'Connell, a 
Unionist landlord, stated before the Rebellion Commission, 
that “‘ when the war started, the vast majority of Irishmen 
were in sympathy with England,” even though in the Curragh 
period, as is suggested elsewhere, the opinion forced itself on 
many people that “ English military power was in the 
last resort the enemy of Irish nationality.” Even, after 
years of what Irishmen regarded as unjust treatment, Messrs. 
Wells and Marlowe assure us, “ the mass of popular opinion 
manifested itself unmistakably as not with the rebels.” 

The authors, however, not only discuss the significance of 
the insurrection, the causes which brought it about and 
those which led to its failure, but give the reader an idea 
of the personality of the leaders, as well as a vivid summary 
of the events of the rising. The appendices contain the 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Rebellion in Ireland, 
the military dispatches concerning the rising, and a ver- 
batim report of Sir Roger Casement’s speech from the dock. 
The book will, I think, take its place as the standard history 
of Easter week for many years to come. It is not a piece 
of ephemera! journalism, but an able essay in history. The 
authors seldom accept any statement for which they cannot 
produce evidence, though occasionally they do publish such 
& paragraph as: 

The most conspicuous defect in the military organisation of the 
Volunteers was the lack of efficient staff work, but in this department 
the resources of Germany were called in aid, and voluminous memo- 


randa on the higher direction of affairs reached the headquarters 
through various channels from Washington and Berlin. 


On the other hand, they will not accept the theory—a 
theory for which there is a good deal of evidence—that 
Sir Roger Casement went to Ireland to prevent the rising, 
not to advocate or lead it. The fact that he did not plead 
this at his trial—a fact urged by the authors against the 
theory—is said to have been due to his feeling that he 
could not publicly dissociate himself from men who had 
died for the same ideals as his own. Rosert Lynp. 


BEGINNINGS AND ENDINGS 


T is not so many years ago since one used to sigh with 

I satisfaction if the book one were about to read began 
with the enchanted phrase Once upon a time. It was 

in itself a passport to delight, the text for long and fascinat- 
ing speculations. Even now there are few of us who, to tell 
the truth, would not be tempted to dip into a book at the 
threshold of which it stood. Modern enterprise has failed 
completely in its attempts to provide substitutes for it, 
and it is difficult to understand how even the laziest of 
clerks can dictate “‘ yours to hand of even date” with 
equanimity. Commerce, if people would only realise it, 
has in its technicalities all the elements of magic ; it deals 
with dates and ivory and cinnamon even more freely than 
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did the merchants of the time of Sindbad, and a little imagina- 
tion is all that is needed to convert a business letter into a 
glowing tale. One can imagine the sensations of a romantic 
merchant on reading a letter beginning, ‘‘ Dear Sirs,—Once 
upon a time we shipped a consignment of cummin and 
mace from Samarcand to London. The shipment is due per 
(one can see the sunlight on the Roman galley shields) 
s.s. Fortunatio. .. .” 

At school we were not allowed to make use of Once upon 
a time, and the form-master’s invariably repeated advice 
that we should not be in a hurry to begin our essays, and 
above all give thought to the opening paragraph, was re- 
ceived with rebellious sensations by those of us who believed 
that we had within us the germs of authorship. It was all 
the more annoying because we knew the caution to be a wise 
one ; but how we longed to be able to get to work without 
any pretence of arranging our thoughts ! Yet, much as we dis- 
liked the restraint, each of us considered it proof of superi- 
ority to sit with idle pen until the rest of the form had begun 
to write. Those were weary minutes that we spent in 
acquiring merit. Few of us succeeded in concentrat- 
ing on the theme; the most we could manage was to 
decide on an opening sentence, a spring-board, as it were, 
from which to plunge into mid-stream at the signal to 
start. 

Those opening paragraphs in the school essays! At times 
they were transferred bodily from essay to essay, with per- 
haps an improvement here or there until they were burnished 
like metal. At their weightiest they rivalled the ponderosity 
that stands as a warning at the beginning of Buckle’s History 
of Civilisation. In all the form there was only one who 
used methods of his own, laboriously compiling a model 
opening paragraph, and then, when the whole essay was 
finished, cutting away the superstructure so that the second 
paragraph became the beginning of the essay. 

If the beginning was difficult, the end was absurdly easy. 
Our minds were full of endings. We had heard a saying that 
the beginning and the ending made the work, and told our- 
selves that already we had half the qualifications of a famous 
author. It was almost more tantalising than looking at a dic- 
tionary, and thinking that one had only to arrange the 
words in it in the right order to make the greatest master- 
piece that ever had been written. Ifa minor poet sometimes 
writes a lyric round a single line, how often has not a minor 
prose-writer constructed a whole novel round an ending ? 
Perhaps something might be done with the pruning theory 
in relation also to endings. Pick up the novel nearest to 
you, and cut away the last paragraph. Does it not give the 
book a naivety, a freshness? Are you not confident that 
the majority of reviewers would use the adjective “ sincere ”’ 
in their notices ? 

There are beginnings and endings other than those in one’s 
own accomplished or projected writings. There is, indeed, a 
hobby based upon them that is more amusing than bee- 
keeping or collecting match-boxes. Have you ever taken the 
trouble to find out what are the first and last words in well- 
known books ? Personally I have no desire to know whether 
the hero marries that girl . . but I can never refrain 
from glancing at the last word. There is a fascination in 
seeing what by chance brought the author’s labours to an 
end, in discovering upon what trivial syllables the passions 
and troubles of the tale sink into silence. A study of the 
first words in books, however, does more than satisfy an idle 
curiosity, for it provides a basis upon which may be con- 
structed a method of classification. It is sometimes possible 
to write a review without reading more than the first word 
of a new novel. It is to be hoped that no one ever does 
such a thing, but it could be done. For instance, if a book 
begins with “ They,” it obviously owes something to the 
Marie Claire school ; if it begins with “ But,” it is aggres- 


sively modern; “‘ Now” suggests an historical romance ; 
“Yes” and “No” certainly indicate babbling social 
comedies. The hectoring followers of Mr. Wells can be dis- 
covered even sooner by their use of footnote signs and 
numerals in place of chapter headings. 

By widening the scope to admit the first and last phrases a 
hobby is converted into an obsession. Not only is an en- 
thralling occupation for the fireside provided, but also a 
method of protection is obtained against the lending library 
assistant who attempts to get rid of you by lauding the first 
book on which you lay your hand. A volume taken at 
random from the bookcase will supply an example. In its 
olive binding it looks quite inviting. Turning to the opening 
paragraph you read the words “ In a very popular district ” 
with a faint tremor of distrust ; a glance at the last phrase 
** because He hath known my aim ” leads to your replacing 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles in its place, with the knowledge 
that it is a bastard of the nineteenth century tradition ; 
you call to mind the series of greater novels which began dis- 
cursively and ended theologically, as did The Mill on the 
Floss with “* A wide plain ” and “ in their death they were not 
divided.” With practice it becomes possible to classify the 
majority of novels in this way. In Mr. Charles Garvice’s 
story Once in a Life, with its closing sentence, “ she lay in 
his arms content,”’ the osculatory group may be recognised ; 
the Baedeker diplomatic class will be detected in The Four 
Just Men with the help of the two phrases, “ If you leave the 
Plaza del Mina ”’ and “ who had placed the clue for the police 
to find.” When it is seen that The Man from America begins, 
‘“* Honeycott Manor lay on the sunny side,” and closes with 
old Patrick reversing his glass, it will be labelled mentally 
*“* Saccharine.”” More ambitious authors also will be found 
easy to recognise. What could be more characteristic of 
Mr. Arnold Bennett than the opening words “ Those two 
girls ’’ in The Old Wives’ Tale ? Who would not suspect Mr. 
Belloc, the drawing-room Rabelais, in “‘To every reader 
that may purchase, hire or receive this book,”” which faces 
him on the first page of The Path to Rome ? 

Sometimes it is possible to guess in what way the books 
of lesser modern fiction-writers will end, but those who can 
remember the opening and closing phrases of famous books 
are very few in number. Most people know that the Bible 
begins with the words “ In the beginning,”’ but who would 
not get wrong about T'ristram Shandy’s “ I wish either my 
father or my mother,” or Don Quizote’s final “‘ Farewell !’’? 
The Pickwick Papers’ leisurely “ The first ray of light” is 
charactcristic but forgotten, and only the most devout 
Meredithian could say off-hand how The Egoist opens. A 
small girl once gave the Bible its correct ““ Amen” in my 
hearing, but I am afraid it was luck rather than familiarity 
that guided her. The Bible, of course, has the best of all 
endings, beside which David Copperfield’s lime-lit “ point- 
upwards ” shows all its tinsel, and even Roderick Random’s 
“to crown my felicity ” sounds artificial. There seem to be 
few authors who realise that an end ought to be final, and 
that the long kisses and hungry lips that burn between 
maroon covers on Mr. Mudie’s shelves are only a beginning. 
Even the catch-in-the-throat-provoking end that we all 
really love does no more than convince us during a moment of 
sentimentality that the book is a good one. One day it will 
be realised that a story which succeeds merely in carrying its 
characters to Mappin and Webb should not pretend to end, 
but should suspend narration, and that, however carefully 
an author seeks for a definite pause in his hero’s middle life, 
his well-devised peroration will lack conviction. But there 
is one merit in the truncated novel ; the reader can say to 
himself, “‘ What then? ” and, if he is not too tired, follow the 
characters in his imagination to the only real ending, that 
which comes sooner or later to us all. 

Eric LEADBITTER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


MID the present storms one loves all the old land- 
marks ; and it warms one’s heart to see the Shake- 
speare controversy proceeding, like the gentleman 

in the whisky advertisements, with a vigour unabated by 
age. Sir George Greenwood, whose last effort was largely 
directed against his fellow M.P., Mr. J. M. Robertson, has 
now issued some “ words of criticism ” of Sir Sidney Lee’s 
new edition of his Life of Shakespeare (Lane. 1s. 6d. net). 
It is a small book, and may presumably be regarded as an 
interim report pending the completion of Sir George’s next 
enormous compilation on the subject. 
* a ws 


Sir George’s zest is really delightful. He has not only 
read Sir Sidney Lee’s latest Life, but he has compared it 
with previous editions and the utterances of Sir Sidney 
elsewhere: and, in his search for heads to knock together, 
he has collected the reviews of the Life which appeared in 
the papers. He is not a Baconian, as he is always explain- 
ing: not to be definitely a Baconian gives him a great pull 
in controversy, as he is able to spend all his time 
demolishing other people’s theories. But he isstrongly anti- 
Shakespeare, and he seizes with enormous gusto on the 
slightest slip made by Shakespeare’s defenders. I am not 
sure how far he was justified in saddling—or rather appear- 
ing to saddle—Sir Sidney Lee with the fatuities of his 
reviewers. Most of these critics held the view that we 
know nothing of Shakespeare except what we get from his 
works : but one had the hardihood to contend that “ there 
is, in fact, to-day no man that we know better,” and that 
the plays reveal precisely the man seen in the documents, 
“a shrewd, careful man, insistent, and rightly insistent, 
upon his legal rights, a man who separated, and properly 
separated, philanthropy from business.”’ 

od a * 


He makes one or two agreeable debating points against 
Sir Sidney Lee. Discussing law, he is shocked to 
discover this “ learned layman,” who dismisses cava- 
lierly what lawyers have said about Shakespeare’s law, 
writing of the dramatist obtaining “ judgment from a jury 
against Addenbrooke.” He makes pretty play with Sir 
Sidney Lee on the deer-stealing. Sir Sidney (though you 
could only be prosecuted for deer-stealing under c. Eliz. 
cap. 21, if you took deer from “a park impaled ’’) admits 
that Sir Thomas Lucy had no park, but says that “ Sir 
Thomas Lucy was an extensive game-preserver, and owned 
at Charlecote a warren in which a few harts or does doubtless 
found an occasional home.” Now, says Sir George, in the 
first place Shakespeare could not have been prosecuted 
for taking deer from a warren; and in the second “ the 
hart is the male of the red deer, while the doe is the female 
of the fallow-deer.” ‘‘ Sir Sidney Lee has married a ‘ beast 
of the forest’ to a ‘beast of the chase,’ and appears to 
think that both are ‘ beasts of warren.’” It ishardtogive 
up this deer-stealing episode: we don’t like to think of 
Shakespeare’s life in the world as having been entirely 
taken up with the signature of legal documents. 

* * * 
_ The casual way in which Frenchmen treat English names 
is a matter of common observation : it was very fully illus- 
trated in L’Humanité’s account of the changes in the British 
Ministry. The names given included those of MM. Tennan, 
Mackenna, John Hodze, Makinnon and Wood ; Mr. Prothero 
became Sir C. Prothero and Sir F. Cawley M. Cawley ; and 
the Christian name of Sir A. Stanley appeared as “ Albers.” 





To these next day were added Mr. Steel Mitland and Mr. 
Pretiman, and it was announced that the Parliamentary 
Secretaries to the Board of Trade were to be “ le citoyen 
Roberts et M. Fischer.”” The odd thing, after all these, 
is that “ Lord Rhondda ” came out all right. These Welsh- 


men have all the luck. 
x ae a 


But the difficulties of our Allies are set off by those of 
our enemies. It is frequently complained that British pro- 
paganda abroad is incompetently conducted. Judging 
from a letter received at this office from an anonymous 
German propagandist in Rotterdam, our feeblest efforts 
can be equalled by the Boche. I give the text of the letter 
in a firm assurance that the public Will to Victory will 
not be sensibly weakened by the gentleman’s arguments : 


To Tne New STATESMAN, 
London. 

Having read, in a Dutch Paper, your piece about ‘* Roumenian 
disaster,”’ I had in first line to appreciate your serious way, in treat- 
ing the stuff; you realy give nearly an impartial criticism of the 
case! I hope, as a neutral person, I may bring you this honour, 
as it is a fact of greatest importance and of most extraordinar curi- 
osity, to find a glimp of impartiality in any English paper. 

We, happy children of neutrality, always found the prove of 
weekness, on English side, in the deplorable fact, that all English 
papers always railed at their enemies. It is too-clear for everybody, 
that the abuser has no grounds to defend his views, that he is wrong 
and does not know to do but abusing! I may say, that this point 
shows the most disgusting kind of english action for every well 
educated and civilised looker on the things that pass and it must 
be clear, that the ‘*‘ greater things’ consequently did not come 
from England. A most peculiar fact is, that England always 
puffed up the noble purposes, it had, the great acts, it did, the most 
heroic soldiers and army, it has, etc., etc.; and only had abuses 
for the opponents. Cannot english people feel, that there is any- 
thing disagreeable in this; that this action cannot prove a high 
grade of standing ? 

How is it possible, we ask, that english people can fall so deep, 
that they understay to blame germans for punishing Miss Cavell, 
who ten times did merit this; and oversee, that englishmen did 
murder far over twentythousand absolutely innocent wives and chil- 
dren, in South-Africa! Cannot you see, that such plaints, from 
english side, are almost ridiculous and cannot bring to world to fee} 
some respect for british nation ? 

Not the allies do praise the english greatness; only England 
alone does so and thus makes itself to the clown of the world. 

I regret this, as it is deplorable to see, that an effort to greatness 
thus can fail ; because the most stupid consequences might follow, 
when a people does not leave in time the wrong way. 

The truth is, that England did not prove, till now, that it is the 
greatest nation in the world; in contrary, things that pass, in 
the cruel time of war, did make it clear to all the world, that the 
German nation is the greatest of all. England could not stand it 
alone, but did want the rescue of nearly all the world, even Negros, 
Japanese, Indos etc. etc. etc., and even with all those great brothers, 
to help, it cannot stand the enemy in open, honorable battle, but 
it must try to gain its purpose by the unworthy, stealing way of 
starvation of a people! When we see this well, then we understand 
that England cannot do but abusing its enemies; as both prove 
the same standing. 

By its action in this war, England is blamed for ever and will 
not gain a high reputation for years and years. 

Germany has acted as a high and well reigned people ; they did 
not abuse anybody, but worked and acted so uneaquelled, that in 
all parts they proved the highest grade of perfection, in government 
and population. 

How very poor is thereby the figure of self-praise and abusing 
others, of England. 

Can you believe, when reading, that England means, it must 
reign a Bond of Peace, and Germany may not; that the world 
laughs at the impertinence of the dwarf to the giant! 

England, with its under forty millions, badly reigned, will go 
above Germany, with over seventy millions, reigned first class ! 

When England will see, that this never can be, never and never, 
not even when the english boy brings all the other boys of the class 
to help ; it will prove spirit; the cruel war can be ended then and 
England will not have any more toabuse an opponent, like a boy 


We wish our friend a Happy Christmas. 
Sotomon EAGLe. 
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she would never have gone. I wonder. WhatafoolI am! I used 

N EW NOVELS not to be like this. I must have changed. Perhaps she wouldn't 

have done it if she had known. What was the good of doing this to 

Still Life. By J. MippLeTon Murry. Constable. 5s. net. me? I’m the wrong kind. Yes, that must be it. I’m the wrong 
; kind . . . I wonder what that means? Do you know, Dennis? 

The Rising Tide. By Marcaret DeLanp. John Murray. You wouldn't tell me if you did, would you? Why should you, any- 
5s. net. how? Anne would though. Why didn’t I ask her? Oh, I didn’t 


The Wages of Virtue. By Caprarin Percival CrnrisToPHER 
Wren, LA.R. John Murray. 5s. net. 


Mr. Middleton Murry, of course, is as clever as they make 
them. His cleverness has led him to waste a terrible amount 
of time and energy on a novel whose method, though no one 
without cleverness could handle it at all, prevents it from 
being a good novel. The method is as difficult to explain as 
it is to follow. But consider. All conduct is an intersection 
of two planes—general nature and particular character. 
One can say, of an action, either: “ That is what anyone 
would do in the circumstances,” or: ‘‘ That is what So-and- 
so would do.” The generalisation covers a wide field of 
ordinary behaviour, but it is never certain and it is never 
significant. The particular judgment covers the acts which, 
however trivialin appearance or effect, are indicative of the 
living individual. In art, when we estimate the verisimili- 
tude of the conduct presented, we necessarily judge both in 
general and in particular. Wesay: “ Anyone might behave 
like this,” or contrariwise : “‘ No one could possibly behave 
like this.” But equally we say: ‘‘ The character conceived 
by the artist would ”—or, contrariwise, “ would not ”— 
“behave like this.” And it is where the two planes cut— 
where our sense of general psychological truth is met simul- 
taneously with our appreciation of special characteristics— 
that our judgment of the work of art is formed. The great 
artists, like the great philosophers, present the general in 
the particular. They make us realise the fact that only 
So-and-so would do this as an illustration of the larger fact 
that human nature is that. In their hands the least detail 
of conduct has significance—it shows the soul: and just 
because the terrible uniqueness, the loneliness, of the soul 
is thus revealed, we see the world-soul within. In this way 
the oddest conduct may appear as the most natural, the 
most revealing. But of late there has grown up a method 
of revelation-by-detail which really defeats its own ends. 
Minute psychological reactions are elaborated with such 
persistent reference to the one occasion dealt with that they 
cease to have any value as revelations of character : char- 
acter, instead of being explained, is literally explained away. 
One gets the impression that the oddity, instead of showing 
So-and-so to be concretely and individually So-and-so, 
merely shows So-and-so to be as odd as everybody else, and 
odd in the same way as everybody else. All action becomes 
incalculable, irrelevant, insignificant. There is no sharpness, 
no differentiation, no interplay, no coherence. Individu- 
ality is dissolved “‘ by the discandying of this pelleted storm.”’ 
Psychology is lost in words. 

A young man falls in love with another man’s wife, and 
she with him. Two days after meeting for the first time at 
a dinner-party they clope: they stay in a cottage in the 
country for a little while, are visited there by a friend, and 
then go to Paris, where they visit some studios and restaur- 
ants and are joined by the friend who visited them in the 
cottage: the young man soon deserts the woman and goes 
off to the South of France in futile search of a French girl who 
has previously been his mistress. This is the plot of a very 
long novel. Conversations and analyses of nervous (rather 
than emotional) states fill out the book. This is how the 
deserted husband talks about his wife’s departure : 


Perhaps you don’t know anything more than I do, though. But 
why did she say your name? Did she ever tell you anything? I 
know she didn’t, she wouldn’t. 
must know more than I do. 


It wouldn’t be like her. But you 
Perhaps if I’d known as much as you do, 


know it then, of course. Funny, it seems to menow as if I’d knownit 
all the while. Yes, I’ve always been the wrong kind. But even now 
I don’t know what I mean. I only feel it. 


And so on. Of course, though, such an extract cannot be 
fairly judged in isolation. 

The young man himself, the central character, is clearly 
suffering from a definite form of neurasth enia, and his 
symptoms make an admirably acute and thorough study in 
psychopathology. Only, in real life, pathological symptoms 
are correlated with spiritual activities, and Still Life is, 
presumably, presented to us, not as a medical treatise, but 
as a work of art. And the other people in the book have 
not even the coherence of definite disease: one feels that 
any of them might say or do anything at any moment. One 
gets the same impression from some of the Russians, and it 
is probable that Mr. Middleton Murry, who has done such 
good work in translating and interpreting Russians, has 
allowed himself to imitate what I may, perhaps, without 
offence, call the madness in their method. It is all amaz- 
ingly clever : but it is also amazingly vague, incoherent and 
unsatisfactory. 

Mrs. Deland has a tranquil pen. The tide which rises in 
her title is that of women’s emancipation: it is easy to 
take a rise out of a tide so various in its modes of onset, but 
the tide has time on its side. Mrs, Deland pokes her quiet 
fun, but she recognises the facts. She has, indeed, almost 
achieved the almost-miracle of presenting relevant facts 
without passing partisan judgment on them. She sym- 
pathises with the strident, ardent young woman in violent 
revolt against stale convention—she sympathises not less 
with those of the muddled middle-aged who cling to conven- 
tion because it is all they have, and with the “ primitive 
male’ whose possessive and protective care for “ his 
woman ” leads him to be extremely objectionable to other 
people. Her sympathy is sometimes ironic, sometimes 
deprecatory, always real : her temper is not that of one who 
engages in a conflict so much as of one who is sorry for both 
sides engaged, yet recognises the conflict as inevitable, 
even as heroic. Some of the obiter dicta are meaningless, as 
always happens when people lay down laws about sex: 
what, for instance, is “ the everlasting feminine: ‘I need 
you!’ ... the old dependent arrogance that has charmed 
and held the man by its flattering selfishness ever since the 
world began” ? The biology is even more childish than the 
psychology in these generalisations: we learn, not without 
surprise, that the reason why women mustn’t propose to 
men (and Mrs. Deland is oh, so sure they mustn’t !) is race- 
preservation. “For the child’s sake” the woman must 
‘shold man to permanence” by “lures,” and the chief lure 
is “based upon the knowledge that man pursues that 
which flees.” Colonial papers please copy! However, 
when the young woman who believes in e quality puts her 
principles boldly into practice, and proposes marriage to the 
young man who does not want to marry her, all the abstract 
nonsense goes by the board in the concrete case, and the 
incident is finely and movingly rendered. 7 

The Wages of Virtue, though obviously drawn from life, 
bears some resemblance to other novels of Foreign Legion 
life. That cannot, I imagine, be helped, since the scenes to 
be depicted are necessarily the same. The plot is highly 
improbable and the writing sometimes forced, but the types 
are cleverly enough distinguished, and the narrative is at 
points quite exciting. Oeieiatite Quine. 
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THE ISSUE 
The Issue. By J.W.Heaptam, M.A. Constable. 2s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Headlam’s book appears at exactly the moment 
when it is wanted. It consists of a scrics of studies of the 
origin of the war, preceded by an excecdingly able and 
judicious analysis of the fundamental issue over which 
Europe began to fight and is still fighting. All over the 
world to-day people are asking why the Allies cannot 
enter into peace negotiations with the enemy. This book 
contains the answer; and we do not think that a more 
dispassionate or a more convincing answer could be put on 
paper. The issue of the war, in Mr. Headlam’s view, was 
determined fully and finally by its origin. The Germans 
say that they did not want the war. “ Let us assume,” 
writes Mr. Headlam, “that these contentions are true. 
There still remains the undisputed fact that though Germany 
may have wished te avoid war, the one condition on which 
she would preserve peace was that she should be allowed 
to dictate to the whole of Europe the conditions on which 
peace could be maintained *—in other words, that she 
should be acknowledged as the arbiter of Europe. The 
primary aim of the Entente has been to teach the Germans, 
‘what every other country in Europe has learned, that it 
is impossible to defy with impunity the united voice of 
Europe.” If we cannot teach her that, we have no alter- 
native but sooner or later to submit to her empire: 


Men talk of the terms of peace ; it is not the terms of peace which 
are important ; what is important is victory. 

If peace were made by negotiation before Germany were defeated— 
it matters not what the terms of peace were—on the|Continent of Europe 
and within her own domain she would have gained the essential thing. 


A drawn war would be a victory for Germany as complete as 
was the Seven Years’ War for Prussia. She would have 
withstood, and withstood successfully, the greatest coalition 
ever formed. If she thus emerged from the war without 
having suffered defeat, militarism would remain triumphant 
—nay, it would be glorified. Germany would be even more 
convinced than she was before of its essential value. On 
these very foundations which would have withstood the 
trial by fire and by sword, she would build up her dominion 
on the European Continent. Whatever the terms of peace 
may be, she will absorb all that will remain in Austria. 
And what small nation or State could in the future be ex- 
pected to defy or withstand the Power which had defied and 
withstood the rest of Europe ? 

With minute care and a scholarly firmness of touch 
Mr. Headlam reviews in different chapters of his book the 
peace speeches of the German Chancellor, also Prince 
Biilow’s views and the pronouncements of various other 
representative German leaders. Through all of them like 
a red thread runs the doctrine of “ safeguards” for the 
future, “security against future wars,” a Pax Germanica 
by means of a new German Mittel-Europa, the embodiment 
of the dominion of Berlin over Europe. Through all of them 
runs the same desire best expressed in the words of Herr 
von Bethmann-Hollweg, the desire for a “ new Europe, 
free from the trammels of the balance of power,” for a 
Central Europe, within which the smaller peoples would 
have no more real independence than the republics of 
Greece and the dynasties of Asia had under the dominion 
of Rome, or the Napoleonic States had under the Corsican 
sceptre. Against a Central Europe thus constituted the 
outlying States, France, Italy, Spain, Scandinavia, would 
be helpless, Russia powerless. Wars would then cease, 
“and they would cease for the only reason which would 
ever stop them, the concentration of all military power in 
the hands of a single Government so powerful that its 
position is unassailable.” 

The Germans to whom some forty years ago the idea 


of nationality was useful, and who therefore then proclaimed 
it as the proper basis for States, now reject it. They speak 
of it as of “ a destructive element "' (Naumann). Of course 
it is destructive of dominion. For as Mr. Headlam tersely 
puts it: “The conception of nationality requires reci- 
procity.”” And it is this which is meant when it is said 
that the Entente fights for the principle of nationality, 
for a Europe which would consist “ of a number of indi- 
vidual States, differing indeed in power, but equal in dignity 
and each enjoying full and complete independence. . . .” 
This is our aim. Germany says that Great Britain desires 
to annihilate her. “ Since modern Europe began,” replies 
Mr. Headlam, “there is no single State in Europe of 
which it can be said that it has been deprived of its natural 
territories, or that its internal government has been perman- 
ently warped by British supremacy.” If we now reject all 
inconclusive peace, if we insist on fighting pour la victoire 
intégrale, it is no more with a desire to break up Germany 
than the Napoleonic Wars were fought by Great Britain 
with a desire to destroy France. 

When, then, will the time have come for the Allies to 
make peace ? 

It will come when Germany has learnt the lesson of the war . 
when Germany is ready to repudiate the persons and the principles 
that made the war inevitable, when the militarists and the chauvinists 
have become a despised and repudiated remnant, when the nation 
says, ** To you we listened, and you we have obeyed, to you we have 
sacrificed all that holds us to life, the lives of our sons and our husbands 
and our fathers, the ideals and beliefs of our ancestors, and our own 
better nature. You have offered us wealth and power and the king- 
doms of this world, and we accepted your offer and your promise, 
and what have we? For them we have bartered our all, and there 
is nothing in return but hunger and cold and nakedness, disease and 
death, ruin and destitution. Never in the history of the world has 
there been such unanimity in sacrifice ; before our deeds the armies 
of Napoleon may bow the head, and what have we won by it? Two 
years ago the world was at our feet, to our cities men came from every 
land, and in every land our merchants were the most prosperous, 
our products were the most used, and it was our thoughts that men 
thought. And now travel round the globe, and we are the despised 
and hated of mankind, we have the curse of Cain on our brow, men 
shun us in the streets, and our language is ostracised. To you we owe 
it that the achievements of a century of national effort have been lost.” 

Germany asks for security, she shall have it—precisely the same 
security that France and Russia and Italy and Holland enjoy: a 
security based partly on her own strength, but even more on the 
recognition of the laws and principles of Europe. Germany asks for 
guarantees, she shall have them—precisely the same guarantees with 
which every other State has to be content; the guarantee that the 
tyrannical overgrowth of any one State or confederation of States 
will inevitably arouse in the rest of Europe a coalition before which 
every nation, even the strongest, must bow. 

We only wish that all statements of the objects of the 
Allies in this war had been as precise and as eloquent as 
this. We hope that Mr. Headlam will get the wide audience 


he deserves. 


MR. BERTRAND RUSSELL AS 
STATE BUILDER 


Principles of Social Reconstruction. By Brertranp 
Russeuz, F.R.S. Allen and Unwin. 6s. net. 


Mr. Bertrand Russell’s new book, in spite of some of the 
reviewers, is not mainly concerned with war or the war. 
There are some passages in it that would arouse hearty 
opposition in most Englishmen with the normal emotions 
of their race; but to imply that the book bears to any 
great extent on the dominant question of the moment 
would be to give a false impression. What it is its title 
correctly indicates : An attempt to indicate the lines along 
which the evolution of the State should develop. 

The book, like all that Mr. Russell writes—outside the 
mathematical metaphysics which has made him celebrated 
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throughout the world of learning, but which ordinary 
mortals cannot read—is full of charm and _ intellectual 
distinction. We owe to him, in nearly every chapter, 
a new and subtle analysis of sociological principles, which 
will have lasting influence. It is a fresh illumination on 
the contrast between egotism and altruism when we read— 
this is the keynote of the book—that— 

Most impulses may be divided into two groups—the possessive 
and the creative—according as they aim at acquiring or retaining 
something that cannot be shared, or at bringing into the world some 
valuable thing, such as knowledge or art or goodwill, in which there 
is no private property. I consider the best life that which is most 
built on creative impulses, and the worst that which is most inspired 
by love of possession. - Possession means taking or keeping 
some good thing which another 1s prevented from enjoying ; creation 
means putting into the world a good thing which otherwise no one 
would be able to enjoy. 


Mr. Russell—who, of course, objects to a world governed 
by reason—prefers, too, a world moved by impulse to a 
world ruled by desire—a very controversial point—but 
we can all appreciate his ingenious distinction between 
them. “ Desire,’ he tells us, 

involves an interval of time between the consciousness of a need 

and the opportunity for satisfying it. The acts inspired by desire 

may be in themselves painful, the time before satisfaction can be 
achieved may be very long, the object desired may be something 

outside our own lives, and even after our own death. . 

Children run and shout, not because of any good which they expect 

to realise, but because of a direct impulse to running and shouting. 


Starting from these personal predilections, which he seems 
to accept as authoritative, Mr. Russell sketches for us a 
reorganisation of society as he would desire it, picking 
and choosing as in successive chapters he surveys “ The 
State,” “War as an _ Institution,” ‘“ Property,” 
“* Education,” “* Marriage,” and “ Religion.” 

Now, these deliverances have many eloquent and 
suggestive passages. To those who are attuned to this 
method of approach they may be stimulating and even 
instructive. But we do not believe that they will actually 
be influential in social reconstruction. It is all very well 
for Mr. Russell to denounce any systematic organisation 
of the world in which he lives, and, following the present 
fashion in popular philosophy, to idealise impulse over 
reason ; but the world is not made, and will not be remade, 
that way. He asks for the most revolutionary changes in 
social structure—the abolition of all private ownership of 
land and of all inheritance of property, the sweeping away 
of all our present educational machinery from top to bottom, 
the elimination of obligatory permanence from the marriage 
relation, the abandonment of the Churches—but beyond 
some beautiful aspirations after nobility of sentiment and 
enlightenment of thought, he neither indicates how his 
destructive aims can be attained, nor what he would 
construct to replace what he would destroy. Thus, his 
criticism of our present schools leaves standing scarcely 
any part of the training of the young. Yet, after ousting 
the State, the Churches, and the teachers from the control 
of education, Mr. Russell tells us that it is essential that 
the community, as a whole, should undertake not merely 
the entire education, but also the maintenance of children— 
having, however, first ascertained (though how, without 
an odiously elaborate and even bureaucratic organisation, 
we cannot imagine) which of these children are born of 
parents physically and mentally sound ! 

The prophetic injunctions as to the reorganisation of 
industry are equally visionary. Private capitalism is as 
impossible as State Socialism; and as the form which 
is to satisfy equally the life of impulse of the producer 
and the needs of life of the consumer, Mr. Russell recom- 
mends—in one and the same _ sentence—both the 
Syndicalism of “Guild Socialism” and the industrial 
autocracy of the aggregated consumer in the Co-operative 


Movement! It is significant, indeed, of the lack of 
correspondence with reality that “the State,” to Mr, 
Russell, avowedly includes police and education, and the 
whole range of municipal activity; and yet is always 
described as though its organisation and habits were those 
of the War Office, the Foreign Office, and the Press Censor, 
No citizen of Bradford or Leicester would recognise, in 
Mr. Russell’s “ State,” the governmental organisation in 
which he lives and moves. But Mr. Russell evidently 
forgot Local Government. It is more than a little 
misfortune that nearly all our political classe dirigeante 
live either in London or in the rural districts. They 
practically never understand how large a part is played, 
in the England which counts industrially, by Local 
Government. 

We suggest to Mr. Russell that, regarded as the 
deliverance of a prophet, his book is defective in failing 
to distinguish between purpose and process. It is strong 
in its insistence on nobility of purpose, on rightness of 
impulse, on the desire for creation. But the best possible 
purpose results in nothing substantial unless the process 
appropriate to the facts has been discovered and is pursued. 
From beginning to end of Mr. Russell’s volume there is 
no trace of this all-important distinction. Strange as it 
is to say of a Fellow of the Royal Society, Mr. Russell has 
a contempt for the scientific method. He does not pretend 
to have made any study of the facts of social structure 
and function; he ostentatiously avoids making use of 
the results of the studies of others ; he does not even suggest 
the desirability of any such study in seeking to reform 
society. He quite frankly remoulds the whole world “ out 
of his own head,” according to his own predilection. He 
dislikes what he has come across as “the State ”—we 
are not surprised—he dislikes private property, he dislikes 
the Marriage Laws, he dislikes equally the elementary 
school teacher and the headmaster of the public school, 
he abhors the priest. But as there is, in fact, among all 
the institutions that he has actually lived under nothing 
that he likes well enough to wish its survival, he plunges, for 
the future, on the Co-operative Movement which he has not 
studied, and on the diametrically opposite conception of “Guild 
Socialism,” which has not yet found embodiment in fact. 

There have always been dreamers impatient of the world 
around them. In very great men the capacity to think 
of Utopias is sometimes joined with a practical capacity 
for meeting immediate issues with practical devices. In 
others the romantic desire for “escape” is so dominant 
that they cannot look facts in the face or bother very 
seriously about the kind of tedious arrangements that 
have to be made at every step in the road to their imaginary 
State. These people have their uses just as have the 
opposite type of persons who can do “donkey work” 
but have no imagination. But they are liable to come 
croppers when they begin dogmatising about the kind of 
operations for which they are unfitted—and Mr. Russell would 
do best to employ his very great capacity for ratiocination 
in realms in which the correctness of his conclusions is not 
dependent on the completeness of his survey of the facts. 


A REPUTATION 


The Life and:Letters of Theodore Watts-Dunton. By T. 
Hake and A. Compron-Ricxetr. Jack. 2 Vols. 
30s. net, 


If Dante Rossetti had never given way to chloral, and if 
Swinburne had discovered for himself that Nature intended 
him, not for a raffish career in Bohemia, but for a quiet 
and regulated life in a Putney villa, the world would have 
heard little of Theodore Watts-Dunton, the small, busy, and 
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extremely vivacious man who came to be accepted by 
half the literary world of late Victorian London as a person 
of pontifical authority. He was forty when he left the 
Fens and came up to London. As a solicitor he was useful 
to Rossetti and other members of his group, and they repaid 
him by talking at large about his literary knowledge and 
talent for criticism. In 1876 he became reviewer-in-chief 
to the Atheneum. For twenty years he held the position, 
being permitted, whenever he chose, to spread himself over 
two or three pages, to review his friends on a generous scale, 
and to discuss anything he happened to be interested in 
under cover of the book of the week. Every reader of literary 
journalism whose memory goes back to the ’eighties and 
*nineties recalls these articles with pleasure and gratitude, 
and is ready to acknowledge that the man who wrote them 
had a place among the formative critics of the time. He 
was endowed with certain unusual, and very valuable, 
extra-literary qualities. Dante Rossetti’s last clouded years 
were lightened by Watts-Dunton’s generous and unselfish 
devotion, and Swinburne owed pretty nearly everything to 
his unremitting care. By the year 1879, as the authors of 
this book admit without reserve, Swinburne, then at the 
height of his productive power, had been brought by his 
excesses very near to death. Watts-Dunton took him in 
charge, made a home for him, mothered him, guarded him 
from monsters without and demons within—thereby, as we 
may fairly conclude, securing to the poet a _ long 
spell of creative activity and thirty years of cloistered 
virtue. 

To have done this entitles Watts-Dunton to fitting 
honours as what one member of the circle calls him, a hero 
of friendship. But it does not justify the compilation of an 
inchoate and sentimental biography. These two volumes 
are made up of narrative and reminiscence marked by a 
singular helplessness of literary form, together with a few 
chapters of expository criticism, the competence of which 
stands out in telling contrast against the remainder. The 
proofs have been carelessly read. We have noted several 
glaring misprints, while titles and familiar names are tran- 
scribed in a slipshod fashion only too common in these days. 
What, for instance, would Watts-Dunton have said to 
a secretary who could not spell Trelawny and was guilty of 
“Georges” Sand and Matthew Arnold’s “Essays on 
Criticism ” ? 

Watts-Dunton was continuously and furiously busy until 
past his eightieth year. Towards the end he complained of 
the enormous pressure of work upon him. He was up early ; 
he kept two secretaries going; he read all the papers and 
knew all the literary gossip; his activity was insatiable. 
But nearly all this was waste of energy. The one good book 
that he might have produced was never written. He was 
morbidly sensitive to criticism, and an incorrigible habit of 
procrastination made him sterile. The surprising, and 
largely factitious, success of Aylwin, after it had been kept 
back for a quarter of a century, impelled him to the writing 
of two more romances, but neither of them was published 
during his lifetime. A selection of his critical essays was 
promised, and advertised, for at least fifteen years, and then 
left unfinished. 

He wrote, we are told, “ original, characteristic, and 
charming letters.” Where are they? Certainly not here. 
The few printed by his biographers are insignificant. They 
contain none of the qualities of the good letter-writer, except 
kindliness—a virtue which our time does not undervalue. 
The two or three of Swinburne’s letters that are given, 
though in no way remarkable, shine with genius by com- 
parison. Several friends furnish personal tributes. “It is 
to be hoped,” says one of them (Mr. Coulson Kernahan), 
“ that the present biography will be the first of other volumes 
on similar lines,” It is not. What is to be hoped is that 


indiscreet friends and uncritical secretaries may be diverted 
to work of national importance. “ It is too early by far,” 
adds Mr. Herbert Jenkins, “ for me to write about Watts- 
Dunton’s private or domestic affairs.” It is: too early and 
too late. The domestic concerns of “The Pines” are 
extremely unimportant, and they have already been 
written about a great deal too much, even if Mrs. Clara Watts- 
Dunton had not contributed to the second volume of the 
Life a chapter about which it is impossible to say anything. 

Rossetti had an excellent maxim—which, to be sure, he 
did not always apply to his own work—that poetry should 
be amusing. Watts-Dunton, to do him justice, made his 
best work in criticism thoroughly entertaining. His articles 
were full of knowledge and good provocative material which 
it was a pleasure to discuss. They had an educative influ- 
ence, and the attempt to preserve a selection from them 
was not encouraging. And, for the rest, the gossips have 
done a good deal more than their share. When, therefore, 
we are threatened with still more chatter about Putney Hill, 
and the people who foregathered there, about the significance 
of The Coming of Love (never more than a lifeless literary 
exercise), and the profound philosophic purpose of Aylwin— 
we are very unresponsive. Even literary England, frivolous 
beyond most communities, will not pretend to be taken in 
by the Great Purpose of Watts-Dunton’s so-called spiritual 
romance, with its consolatory message (his unique discovery) 
of Love-stronger-than-Death and the reality of “the 
unknown country beyond Orion.” Think of it—the 
indefatigable little diner-out being “converted from 
materialism ” by Lady Archie Campbell, long years after 
the other suburbans around him had learned to read Blake 
and Browning and to deck their bedrooms with autotypes of 
Burne-Jones and G. F. Watts! The simple fact is that 
the Watts-Dunton spiritual universe was the thinnest spoof ; 
but it would not, as the more critical of the two biographers 
rightly suggests, have seemed quite so thin if Aylwin had 
been released for publication in the middle of the ‘seventies 
instead of in 1898. As for other things so assiduously 
cultivated in the river-sidal villa: the gipsy heroines, 
the “ children of the open air” (living in the suburbs and 
never going outdoors without an umbrella), the “* renascence 
of wonder,” and what not—let us whisper it in the ear of 
Mr. Thomas Hake: they have had their day. Watts- 
Dunton may have deserved one biography: but one is 
quite enough. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Fecundity versus Civilisation. By Apetyne More, with an Introduc- 
tion by ARNOLD Bennetr. Allen and Unwin. 6d. net, 

This able restatement of the Malthusian doctrine deserves attention. 
Mr. Arnold Bennett's trenchant introduction challenges contradiction. 
The question must be faced, and all the more in a Europe that war will 
have seriously impoverished and that cruel personal hardship will have 
profoundly depressed. The main criticism that must be made of 
this lucid and courageous analysis is that, whilst giving a mass of detail 
as to the movement during the last few years in Germany, as well as in 
other countries, the argument turns too exclusively on the deductive 
generalisations dear to the economists of the last century. In par- 
ticular, the all-important fact of a differential variation in the birth- 
rates of different strata of the people is scarcely noticed, even from 
the Malthusian standpoint. The fall in the reproduction rate in certain 
strata may be an even greater social danger than the unrestrained 
multiplication of other strata; and it will surely be as necessary, 
especially after this war, for the State to take steps to promote a greater 
reproduction rate among those elements in the population which we 
desire to see increased, as to mitigate the excessive multiplication of 
other elements. Nor does the author mention the very significant 
hypothesis of the dependence of heredity on the state of nutrition and 
health of the parents—an important modification of ‘‘ Weismannism ” 
which is now widely accepted, and which has been illustrated by such 
biological observations and experiments, for example, as those which 
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Mr. J. Lewis Bonhote describes in his Vigour and Heredity. What 
serious scientific value can be attached to a Malthusian propaganda 
which simply ignores these aspects of the problem of population ? 


THE CITY 


HE holidays are responsible for a severe shrinkage in 
Stock Exchange business, which is not lessened by the 
indications giveninthe speech of the Prime Minister 
ofa further restriction of profits. In this connection, shipping 
shares have been particularly weak. Ajthough there is prac- 
tically no business passing, Home Rails have been marked 
up a little by the dealers on the rise in fares that is imminent, 
although so long as the Companies are controlled under the 
present agreement, which insures them practically the same 
revenue as in 1913, they neither profit nor lose by any 
increase or decrease in the receipts. It might benefit the 
Companies if the Government were, after the war, to hand 
over the railways to them with a much-increased passenger 
tariff, although most of the big lines depend rather on 
goods traffic. Unless, however, the Government should be 
desirous of making further presents to the railway share- 
holders (of which fn is no sign) such an arrangement does 
not appear very likely. Mr. Bonar Law’s statement in the 
House of Commons on the 14th inst. to the effect that the 
agreement with the railway companies has turned out a 
good bargain for the State shows the enormous economies 
that can be effected by State ownership and operation, for 
though many of the advantages possible—such as, for 
example, the complete pooling of all Company and privately 
owned wagons—have not yet been attained, the unification 
that has already been achieved has not merely maintained 
profits at their record level of 1913, but has also met the 
largely increased labour bill and has left a surplus; and 
this without charging for the enormous transport of muni- 
tions on Government account. 
* a * 


At the seventy-sixth annual meeting of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, held a few days 
ago, the Chairman, Lord Inchcape, made a long and inte- 
resting speech. He stated that about one-half of the fleet 
had been continuously in Government service in the year 
and had been paid for at less than pre-war rates. He 
was able to point with pride to the fact that, despite 
so many of the Company’s vessels having been taken over 
by the Government, not one of its mail sailings from terminal 
ports had had to be abandoned, although in some cases 
arrivals both out and home had been later than scheduled 
times owing to circumstances which it was not desirable to 
mention, and which were beyond the control of both the 
Post Office and the Company. He referred to the purchase 
of the New Zealand Shipping Company, whereby 225,000 
tons of shipping were acquired, this being a continuation of 
the policy embarked upon a few years ago when the Blue 
Anchor Line was purchased. The joint fleets of the P. & O. 
and the controlled British India and New Zealand Com- 
panies, including vessels under construction, amount to 
236 steamers and 57 tugs, with a gross tonnage of 1,515,923 
tons. Lord Inchcape’s remarks on the acquisition by the 
Australian Government of tramp steamers and the project 
of the New Zealand Government to have a Government line 
of large fast steamers running between New Zealand and 
this country show that he does not approve of Governments 
going in for the same business as his own Company : 


There is an agitation in some quarters for the nationalisation of 
shipping and any number of other enterprises. If the Government 
were to take over and run the P. & O. Company, I do not think many 

ple. tired and jaded by an Indian climate and hard work, would 
ook forward, as they have done hitherto, to getting on board the mail 
steamer in Bombay Harbour and to seeing the Prongs light dipping 
astern. They know that under existing conditions they will find a 
clean and well-found cabin, a properly equipped and disciplined ship, 
a good if moderate table, reasonable attendance, everything possible 
done for them, no red-tape irritating restrictions, and all on board, 
from the master downwards, anxious to make them comfortable. If 
Government ran the ships, I venture to say, with all respect, that the 
anticipations of the homeward passage would not be so attractive. 


One has faint recollections of having heard of Government 
officials and others who preferred to travel by certain 
foreign-owned lines in order to avoid the rigidity and red 
tape of the P. & O. boats; but Lord Inchcape was dealing 
presumably not with what is, but what might be. 

* * * 


The Treasury has now announced that it will no longer 
accept any further American and other securities under the 
original “* A ” scheme, but gives investors who have already 
deposited their securities under that scheme the opportunity 
of exchanging into an amended “ B” scheme. Under both 
schemes the investor who lent his securities to the Govern- 
ment received one-half per cent. additional interest during 
the currency of the Loan, but under scheme “ A” he had 
the right to sell his securities at any time. The Treasury now 
gives depositors under the “ B ” scheme similar rights of sale. 
The “B” scheme gives certain advantages to the investor 
which did not accrue under the “A” scheme—viz., that a 
fixed deposit value was placed on each stock, and at the end 
of five years the Treasury undertakes to give him back his 
holding, or at its option the “‘ deposit value,” plus 5 per cent., 
or the price actually realised, whichever is the higher; and 
as the period during which he receives the extra half per 
cent. is five years, as compared with two years under the 
“A ” scheme, it is to be presumed that the average depositor 
under the latter will quickly transfer to scheme “ B” and 
will thank his lucky stars that his patriotism in accepting an 
additional half per cent. interest per annum is so hand- 
somely rewarded, the more so as failure to deposit the 
securities would result in his having to pay an additional 
income tax of 2s. in the £ imposed upon such investors as 
are not patriotic enough to accept the addition of the said 
one-half per cent. As was pointed out in these “ Notes ” on 
a previous occasion, one-half per cent. additional interest 
does not sound much, but in the case of a 4} per cent. 
security it represents an addition of 11 per cent. to the 
original income. ‘“ To him that hath,” ete. The new list 
of securities published as coming under the scheme includes 
Canadian Pacific Common. 

* x 

The arrival in this country of the report and accounts of 
the United Fruit Company of Boston for the year ended 
September 30th last attracts attention to this remarkable 
concern, which must surely be the most comprehensive 
undertaking in the world, for it owns and cultivates vast 
areas of land throughout the tropical zone, builds and 
works railways thereon, owns and operates its own lines of 
steamships and has its own selling agencies throughout the 
world, which distribute its products. In this country it is 
best known through its subsidiary, Elders and Fyffes, which, 
incidentally, handles the bulk of the banana trade between 
the West Indies and the United Kingdom. British investors 
are interested principally in the United Fruit Company's 
Bonds and Notes, but a few of the Common Shares are held 
in this country and have turned out a remarkably profitable 
investment. The report shows that the last financial year 
was the most prosperous in the history of this exceptionally 
prosperous undertaking. Its sugar crop alone brought in 
about a million sterling, or double that of the preceding 
year. The banana trade remains steady in the United 
States, and the trade with the United Kingdom was satis- 
factory in spite of the shortage of tonnage, which did not 
affect the Company so much, seeing that it owns a large 
amount of shipping. In contradistinction to so many other 
big undertakings, both American and British, this Company 
gives its shareholders ample information regarding their 
property, and the table attached to the report shows that 
the Company owns and leases over 1,200,000 acres of land 
in Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Jamaica, Nicaragua and Panama, of which about one-fourth 
is under cultivation. The two principal crops are banana 
and cane sugar, but other important products are coconuts 
and cocoa. 38,000 miles of railways and 1,000 miles of 
tramway and 76 steamships of a total tonnnage of over 
250,000 are operated by the Company, about 40 per cent. 
of the shipping being of British registry. 
Emit Davies. 
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AT THE FABIAN 
BOOKSHOP | 


NY books and phiets in print, by whom- 
soever published, will be obtained to order, 
and sent by post or rail, in return for remittance. 


Among recently published works in stock are 
the following :— 
THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST, AND OTHER 
VERSES. By J. C. SQurre. ts. net. 
WHEN PEACE COMES: THE WAY OF INDUSTRIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION. By SIDNEY WEBB. 2d. 


HISTORY OF THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 
By E. R. PEASE. 58. net. 
HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR. 
Edited by SIDNEY WEBB. 6s. net. 
INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
By L. S. Wootr. 6s. net. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE POST OFFICE. ts. net. 


A PUBLIC SERVICE OF RAILWAY AND 


CANAL TRANSPORT. Is. net. 
THE NATIONALISATION OF THE COAL SUPPLY. | 
| Is. net. 
A STATE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. Is. net. 
A REVOLUTION IN THE INCOME TAX. Is. net. 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION. 

By G. BERNARD SHAW. 6s, 
TOWARDS SOCIAL DEMOCRACY ? 

By SIDNEY WEBB. 1s. net. | 





JOHN RUSKIN AND SOCIAL ETHICS. 
By EpiTH MoriEy. 2d. net 


Complete list sent post free on application. 





| 25 TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER. 


























SRGT.-MAJOR F. H. KEELING Deceased 
Hotice is hereby Given that all Creditors and other 


persons having any claims against the Estate of the late Sergeant- 
Major Frederic Hillersdon Keeling, late of 21, Old Buildings, 
Lincoln’s Inn, in the County of London (who died on the 18th day 
of August, 1916), and whose Will was proved in the principal 
registry of the Probate Division of His Majesty’s High Court of 
Justice on the 8th day of December, 1916, by the Public Trustee, 
the executor therein named is hereby required to send particulars 
in writing of such claims to us the undersigned the Solicitors for the 
said Executor on or before the 14th day of January, 1917, AND 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that at the expiration of that time 
the said Executor will proceed to distribute the assets of the said 
deceased among the parties entitled thereto having regard only to 
such claims as he shall then have notice, and that he will not be 
liable for the assets or any part thereof so distributed to any person 
or persons of whose claim . shall not then have had notice. 

Dated this 14th day of December, 1916. 

HUNTER anpd HAYNES, 

9 New Square, Solicitors for the said Executor. 

Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


ORIENTAL STUDIES. 


The School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, Finsbury 
Circus, E.C., will be Opened on 18th JANUARY, 1917. Courses 
will be held in the principal Languages of the Near, Middle, and 
Far East, and of Africa. Courses will also be given in Oriental 
Religions and Customs. 

Seating Students are invited to apply at once to the under- 


aguee. E. DENISON ROSS, Director. 











TYPE WRITING. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 

“description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand. 
cyte rovided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 156s. 





ANTED, for Research Work, Woman Assistant, with industrial 
ond organising experience.—Apply OrGANISER, 25 Tothill Street, London, 





WANTED, | ORGANISER for Women’s Trade Union.—Apply 
Box 634, “ Tue New Statesman," 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway. W.C. 























| PRICE THREEPENCE. 


AnALLIED 
PEACE 


| Being an unofficial forecast of the 
| Terms of Peace 


THE NEED FOR THE DISCUSSION 
OF PEACE TERMS 

THE DISARMING OF GERMANY 

| THE NEW MAP 

| THE GERMAN COLONIES 
REPARATION 

THE DESTRUCTION OF PRUSSIAN 
MILITARISM 


To be obtained from all Newsagents and 
Railway Bookstalls, price threepence, or by 
post (fourpence) from the Publisher, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 














THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 


ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN POTTERY, 


EMBROIDERIES, RUGS, SHOES, &c. 
SPECIAL EXHIBIT OF CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Three Copies - 15/- Six Copies - 28/- 
(by appointment only). EDITH BUSHELL. 
Address: clo THE PEASANT SHOP, &c. 




















SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to Toe New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26 - 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 





ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


| General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 
Educational and Municipal Appointments 
Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch). 





Latest day for Advertisement Copy, Wednesday. 
All communications should be addressed to THE 
MANAGER, “ Tae New Statesman,” 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 

Binding Cases for Vol. VII., price 2s. 6d. nett, and Bound 


Volumes, price each 18s. nett, may be obtained direct 
from the Publisher or through the Newsagent. 
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@ While the War lasts, and after it has ended, 
there must never be a broken Sailor or Soldier 
derelict on the streets. 


q There are now, and will be, many brave fellows so maimed in 
this War that they will need not only the tenderest care of their 
nearest and dearest, but also regular and prolonged expert medical 


attention, 


q The War Seal Foundation, initiated by Oswatp Sro tt, 


is a practical scheme for dealing with these special cases. It will 
provide a comfortable, well-appointed Flat, where the man may 
dwell with his family, free from the irk of institutional life and the 





taint of charity. 


g The Scheme appeals alike to the sentimental and the practical, 
Hard-headed business men approve it and support it. Great 
organizations--The Great Western Railway, The London and 
North Western Railway, The Great Eastern Railway, The Furness | 
Railway, and others—have adopted it and are selling War Seals | 





by thousands. 


¢ Whether you are sentimental or practical, or both, you should 
adopt the War Seal habit. If we are not content to be a Nation 
of Hypocrites we must look after the Living Soldier as ardently 
as we sing the praises of the Dead ones. 


For information about this great scheme address a postcard to 


THE SECRETARY, 


The War Seal Foundation, 


Coliseum Buildings, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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